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The Bombay Conference 
on Child Welfare 


Some 700 delegates and observers from 26 countries, 
together with representatives of the United Nations and its 
Specialised Agencies, took part in an International Study 
Conference, organised by the International Union for Child 
Welfare in co-operation with the Indian Council for Child 
Welfare, which met in Bombay from 5 to 12 December 1952 ?. 

The main subject of the Conference : “ Child Welfare 
in Relation to Social Services and the Raising of Standards 
of Living”, had been chosen with a view to linking up 
with subjects which were to be discussed the following week 
by the Sixth International Conference of Social Work, in 
Madras. 


Opening Session 


The Conference, inaugurated at an open-air ceremony 
at the Cooperage Sports Grounds in the centre of the city, 
was attended by the Governor, the Mayor and other notables, 
the representatives of a number of international organisa- 
tions and about 2,000 persons. Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, 
Minister of Health, presided, and Lady Cowasji Jehangir 
welcomed the delegates on behalf of the Reception Committee. 
The Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru, in a characteristically 
sincere and frank address, emphasised the need for evolving 
simple and practical solutions. D® Saroglou of Athens, 
member of the IUCW Executive Committee, thanked him 
on behalf of the latter, and Mrs. Hannah Sen, Honorary 
Secretary of the Indian Council for Child Welfare and Vice- 
Chairman of the Union’s Executive Committee, read messages 
from various members of the Government, from Countess 
Mountbatten of Burma and Mr. Leonard Mayo, Presidents 
of Honour of the I.U.C.W., from Mrs. Gordon Morier, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, and from other 
prominent persons. Lady Rama Rau, Chairman of the 
Organising Committee, and Mr. Georges Haynes, President 
of the International Conference of Social Work, also spoke. 

1 The full Proceedings of the Conference will be published 
shortly, in English. Copies can be ordered from the, I.U.C.W. 
Price $1.50, including postage. 
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Composition of the Conference 


The most numerous contingent was, naturally, the 
Indian delegation, but Burma, Indonesia, Japan, Malaya and 
Pakistan also sent delegations of severaj experts, as did 
Israel, Australia and the United States ; many other countries 
from all parts of the world were also represented, their 
delegates often bringing a valuable contribution to the 
work of the Conference. 


The Discussions 


The Plenary Sessions at Cowasji Jehangir Hall were 
presided over by Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, Minister of Health 
of India (First and Second Sessions); Dr. Henry Kessler, 
Past-President of the International Society for the Welfare 
of Cripples (Third and Fifth Sessions) ; Mr. Oscar R. Ewing, 
Administrator of the Federal Security Agency, U.S.A. 
(Fourth Session); Dr. Georges Thélin, Secretary General 
of the I.U.C.W. (Sixth Session); Mr. G. K. Saiyidain, Edu- 
cational Adviser to the Government of India (Seventh 
Session), and Lady Rama Rau (Eighth and final Session). 

Speakers at the Plenary Sessions and delegates taking 
part in the Discussion Groups — either on the various aspects 
of the main subject or in connection with the special subject 
dealing with the Care and Education of the Handicapped 
Child—were all awake to the necessity of finding practical 
solutions and to the need for improving the lot of children 
in rural areas, the predominating problem in South East 
Asia. 

There were no fewer than nine Discussion Groups, four 
of which dealt with the chief aspects of the main subject ; 
they were introduced by Dr. Elaine Field (Malaya), Dr. 
Claude Kohler (France), Dr. J. Sulianti (Indonesia), Miss 
Kapilla Khandwalla and Miss Marjorie Sykes (India). 
These four groups studied respectively : 


1. The Physical Care of the Child in the Family (Chair- 
man: The Hon. U. Khin Maung Lat, Minister for Social 
Services and Judicial Affairs, Burma) ; 

2. Child Development and the Basic Principles of Educa- 
lion in the Home (Chairman : Mrs. W. P. McElhone, President, 
The Sydney Day Nursery and Nursery Schools Association, 
Australia) ; 
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3. The Role of Health Workers and Health Services in 
Relation to the Education of Parents (Chairman: Mr. Yuichi 
Saito, Assistant Chief, Information and Liaison Section, 
Ministry of Health and Welfare, Japan) ; 


4. The Contribution of Educational Services and Com- 
munily Organisations towards the Education of Parents and 
the Improvement of Child Welfare (Chairman: Miss Jane 
Hoey, Director, Bureau of Public Assistance, Federal Secur- 
ity Agency, U.S.A.). 


Taking as basis the Reports of these Discussion Groups, 
the Conference adopted a number of findings (see page 11 
el seq.). 

Concerning the health of the child, the Conference 
stressed the value of breast-feeding, priority in the distribu- 
tion of milk to infants, public health, maternity assistance, etc. 
These various measures call for action by the public author- 
ities in areas where living conditions are difficult. 

With regard to education, the Conference laid particular 
stress on the parents’ responsibilities and the necessity of 
giving them guidance, coupled with publicity campaigns 
among the general public. 

Concerning the role of the health, education and social 
services, the Conference recommended, amongst other 
measures, that the training of social workers and auxiliary 
staff should take into account the multiple tasks they may 
be called upon to perform, and that it was essential to adapt 
the methods to suit local needs and conditions. 

In addition to its main subject, the Conference also 
devoted a part of its discussions to the Care and Education 
of the Handicapped Child. This special subject had been 
prepared with the effective co-operation of the International 
Society for the Welfare of Cripples. Dr. Henry Kessler 
presided over the Plenary Sessions dealing with this ques- 
tion, and gave an outline of the basic principles. Reports 
on the different aspects of this subject were presented by 
Dr. Saroglou (Greece); Dr. Yaeko Kawai (Japan); Miss 
M. R. Sermsri Kasemsri (Thailand) ; Mr. Amul Shah, replac- 
ing Dr. Banerjee (India), and Miss Florence Grylls (Australia). 
Following the procedure of the main subject, each question 
was then dealt with in a Discussion Group. 


5. The Prevention, Early Detection and Treatment of 
Handicapped Children (Chairman: Mrs. Krista Djordjevic, 
Yugoslav Red Cross) ; 
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6. Orthopedically Handicapped Children (Chairman : 
Mrs. K. Nimbkar, Director, Occupational Therapy Training 
School, Bombay) ; 


7. Blind Children (Chairman: Mr. R. M. Alpaivalla, 
Member of the State Council for the Blind, Bombay) ; 


8. Deaf Children (Chairman: Mrs. Gool Minwalla, 
All-Pakistan Women’s Association) ; 


9. Mentally Handicapped Children (Chairman: Dr. 
Helen Kagan-Hauser, Ministry of Health, Israel). 


The resolutions submitted by these Discussions Groups 
and adopted by the Conference (see page 14 ef seq.) called for 
fuller information on the number of Siahdisepped children 
and their categories, the training of qualified personnel and 
the application of modern treatments, as well as vocational 
guidance, integration in the life of the community, etc. 

In addition, a Steering Committee, composed of Lady 
Rama Rau, Mrs. ‘Lam, Mrs. Wadia, Mrs. Sen and Dr. Kessler, 
the Chairmen of the Discussion Groups and Dr. Thélin and 
Mrs. Small, met several times to co-ordinate the work of the 
Conference and draft the general resolutions. 


General Resolutions 


The Conference solemnly reaffirmed its belief in the 
Declaration of the Rights of the Child, Charter of the 
I.U.C.W., and urged that Governments promulgate the 
necessary legislation to secure the effective enjoyment of 
those rights by every child. 

It laid particular stress on measures affecting the family, 
the development of the personality, community responsi- 
bility, compulsory education, the role of voluntary organisa- 
tions and their co-operation with official bodies. 

Furthermore, the Conference requested the Union and 
the Indian Council for Child Welfare to ensure that the find- 
ings of the Conference be made widely known, to keep a 
watching brief over their implementation, to maintain and 
develop ‘the contacts already established between the organ- 
isations represented, to convene from time to time regional 
study conferences and, in due course, to call a second Inter- 
national Study Conference in another Asian country. In 
order to carry out these recommendations, the Conference 
advised the setting up of a Continuation Committee. 
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Finally, the Conference requested its members and 
their organisations to make every effort to promote world 
peace and human solidarity, indispensable conditions for the 
happiness of children. 


The International Organisations and Child Welfare 


One of the Plenary Sessions of the Conference was 
devoted to a survey of the efforts made in this field by the 
official international organisations with which the Union 
is in consultative status. The following prominent members 
took part in this session, over which the Secretary General 
of the I.U.C.W., Dr. Georges Thélin, presided : Miss Dorothy 
Kahn, Division of Social Activities, United Nations; Mr. 
Matta Akrawi, Department of Compulsory Schooling, 
Unesco ; Dr. G. Mettrop, Maternal and Child Health Adviser, 
Regional Office for South East Asia, World Health Organisa- 
tion ; Miss Mildred Fairchild, Chief, Women’s and Young 
Workers’ Section, International Labour Organisation; Mr. 
John Barnabas, Head of the Unicer Mission to Burma; 
Miss J. Ritchie, Regional Nutrition Officer for Asia and the 
Far East, Food and Agriculture Organisation; Me Paul- 
Pont, in charge of External Relations and Social Questions, 
International Children’s Centre, Paris. 


Exhibitions, Receptions, Visits to Institutions, Films 


Various demonstrations and social functions were arrang- 
ed in connection with the Conference. In the first place 
there was the IJnlernational Exhibition of Child Welfare, 
which had been carefully and tastefully organised by a 
special committee headed by Mrs. Krishna Hutheesingh in 
the Convocation Hall of the University of Bombay. A 
large number of stands, both national and international, 
illustrated the efforts made in this field. The Exhibition 
was a point of attraction not only for the members of the 
Conference but also for a large public. 

Official receptions were given by the Minister of Health 
and the Chairman of the Reception Committee, and by the 
Mayor of Bombay, while smaller groups were received by the 
Governor, by Heads of Delegations and by members of the 
Reception Committee. In addition, delegates showed great 
interest in the various cultural and artistic events that 
were arranged in their honour. 
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On three occasions, members of the Conference had the 
privilege of visiting social institutions, where they were very 
cordially received and were able to gain an insight into 
their methods and compare them with their own experiences. 

Two evenings were set aside for showing a number of 
films on different aspects of child care. They were presented 
by Dr. Kessler (rehabilitation of handicapped children) ; 
United Nations (care of infants, vulgarisation of the principles 
of hygiene, rehabilitation of handicapped children) ; World 
Health Organisation (control of malaria); the Nestlé Com- 
pany (baby care); India and Yugoslavia (the improve- 
ment of social and health conditions in rural areas) ; France 
(public education in Algeria). 


Closing Session 


At this Session, presided over by Lady Rama Rau, the 
various members of the Organising and Reception Com- 
mittees, as well as the Chairmen of Discussion Groups and the 
representatives of the Union, were invited to sit on the 
platform. 

The Secretary General of the Union passed in review 
the resolutions of the Conference which lay the ground- 
work for a practical programme of work and set guiding 
lines for future progress. The first stage in a joint effort 
had been achieved with success and he wished to thank all 
those who had contributed to this gratifying result. 

In an outstanding speech, Lady Rama Rau emphasised 
the significance of such gatherings and brought out the 
conclusion that everyone should draw if they are to bear 
fruit. 

The Conference came to a close with the singing of the 
Indian National Anthem, and delegates regretfully took 
leave of each other after a week of intensive, fruitful and 
harmonious co-operation. 
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RESOLUTIONS 


First Resolution : Child Welfare Policy 


The International Study Conference on Child Welfare, 

Convened by the International Union for Child Welfare, in 
co-operation with the Indian Council for Child Welfare, 

Held in Bombay, from 5-12 December 1952, under the High 
Patronage of the Government of India, and attended by Delegates 
from 26 countries and by representatives of seven intergovernmental 
agencies and 15 non-governmental international organisations, 

As the result of its deliberations and discussions : 


I. REAFFIRMS its belief in the Declaration of the Rights 
of the Child, commonly known as the Declaration of Geneva, and 
calls upon all Governments to enact appropriate legislation to protect 
and guarantee such rights. 


II. URGES that, in order to implement the principles outlined 
in this Declaration : 


(a) Every country should do all it can to preserve and streng- 
then family life, since a happy home is essential to the growth and 
development of every child ; 


(6) Each individual child should be given the opportunity 
to become self-reliant and learn the principles of co-operation, so 
that, in due course, he will recognise and assume his responsibility 
as an adult, and play his part in the community ; 


(c) The programmes and policies of voluntary and govern- 
mental agencies should be increasingly planned not only to facilitate 
the full development of the normal child, but also to educate and 
rehabilitate the socially or physically handicapped child ; 


(d) Free elementary education should be provided for all 
children and made compulsory as soon as possible. 

Voluntary agencies may have to supplement governmental 
effort in this respect, until such time as Governments can take over 
the complete responsibility of financing free education for all chil- 
dren. However, it is. the responsibility of Governments ultimately 
to provide education for the children of their countries. 


III. EMPHASISES the necessity of voluntary effort in initiat- 
ing and furnishing the required services for the children of each 
country, including those which will ultimately be the responsibility 
of Governments. 


IV. Further MAINTAINS that voluntary agencies will always 
be essential, even in countries where Governments are able to take 
increasing responsibility for some of the fundamental services 
for children ; individual citizens can find their social expression for 
service through these agencies, and can thus constantly pioneer 
to meet new needs and develop new methods. 


V. RECOGNISES the value of establishing centres of spe- 
cialised training for individuals dealing with children, and stresses 
2 
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the importance of providing further training facilities for the semi- 
trained, the part-time and the voluntary worker, in addition to 
increasing the number of professional full-time workers. 


VI. REALISES the need for co-operation and co-ordination 
between the many voluntary agencies, on the one hand, and between 
governmental and voluntary effort, on the other hand, and recom- 
mends that methods for attaining these objectives receive careful 
study in each country ; also urges the setting up of suitable machinery, 
pea necessary, at national, state and local levels, to achieve these 
ends. 


Second Resolution : Implementation of Policies 


The International Study Conference on Child Welfare, 

Convinced that such meetings act as a valuable and effective 
stimulus both for individuals and for institutions actively concerned 
in child welfare, and promote the development of true international 
co-operation, 


RECOMMENDS 


(a) That the International Union and the Indian Council 
for Child Welfare, as conveners of the present Conference, and in 
co-operation with the delegates present, ensure that the work of the 
Conference, and especially its Resolutions and Findings, be brought 
to the attention of all those who are in a position to implement them ; 

(b) That representatives of the International Union for Child 
Welfare, of the Indian Council for Child Welfare and of other national 
organisations be formed into a Continuation Committee, the role of 
which shall be: 


(i) To maintain and develop the contacts already estab- 
lished : 

(ii) To keep a watching brief over the implementation 
of the Findings ; 

(iii) To consider how countries can be of assistance to 
each other through the loan of single workers or 
teams, or through any other means; 

(iv) To convene from time to time Regional Study Confe- 
rences ; and 

{(v) To convene in due course a Second International 
Study Conference in another Asian country. 


Third Resolution : World Peace and Child Welfare 


The International Study Conference on Child Welfare, 

Believing that the normal and integrated development of 
the child can best be achieved in an atmosphere of peace and inter- 
national good will, 

Calls upon its members and their organisations to make every 
effort to promote world peace and human sokdarity. 
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FINDINGS 


I. Child Welfare in Relation to Social Services and the Raising 
of Standards of Living 


(With special reference to South-East Asia) 
The Physical Care of the Child 
Physical care of the child should be tackled from two angles: 


(a) the community approach, and (b) the individual approach. 


1. Adequate sanitation, light, ventilation and privacy are 
most essential in housing, which is of vital importance as the main 
environment of the child. 

If possible, the Government or local authorities should supply 
the necessary material for people to build their own homes. 


2. More attention should be given to the nutrition of mothers 


during pregnancy and lactation. When substitute foods for infants 
are available, prolonged breast-feeding after the first year should 
be discouraged. 

In view of the prevailing shortage of milk in many countries, 
milk should be rationed at the village level, distribution controlled 
and priority given to pregnant and nursing mothers and children. 

The people should be taught how to grow, prepare and use 
available local foods. 

Tables of available basic foods, showing their nutritional value, 
should be prepared for each area and used for teaching purposes. 

Environmental sanitation is essential to prevent current infec- 
tions and infestation with intestinal parasites, which are important 
factors in malnutrition. 


3. Clothing for children up to five years should be reduced 
to the minimum; clothing should be simple, loose and sufficient 
enough only to keep the child warm. 


Child Development and Education in the Home 


The essential needs of all children for mental and emotional 
development are sound and healthy bodies, security, affection, 
mild and adequate discipline, companionship with other children, 
the ordinary activities of family life and contact with the outside 
world. Therefore: 


4. The basic education of the child in the home should include 
education on love, religion and citizenship. 


5. Parent education is essential for the child’s care and proper 
development and should be given first consideration in all planning 
for child welfare. 


6. The State and the community have an obligation to help 
parents to fulfil their responsibilities towards their children and, 
to this end, they should adopt appropriate measures—a system of 
family allowances where feasible, the provision of extensive and free 
health and educational services, and such other community services 
as may be needed to assure the proper development of children. 
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7. Where day nurseries are necessary, they should be integrated 
into the whole set-up of social services ‘and use should be made of 
their educational possibilities. 

8. In view of the serious consequences of divorce for the child, 
emphasis should be given to its prevention through proper education 
of young people so that their preparation for marriage does not 
relate exclusively to their marital relationships, but also includes 
thorough preparation for their duties and responsibilities as parents. 

9. Training for citizenship should begin in the home and be 
made available at all stages of education up to University level, 
with emphasis on practical and socialised patterns. 

10. Movements like the Girl Guides and Boys Scouts should 
be sponsored and encouraged. 


The Role of Health Services and Health Workers in Relation to the 
Education of the Parents 


11. Health Services, especially in respect to maternity and 
child health, should be given priority in governmental projects and 
community programmes. 

12. Health Centres and Community Centres should be increased 
in rural areas. 

13. Health workers should play an essential and important 
role in child welfare as a part of the health services. They should 
be adequately remunerated. 

14. There should be two types of health workers, co-operating 
fully with each other ; 

(a) professional workers such as doctors, nurses, midwives 
and others, trained and qualified in child welfare, health, education 
and community organisation ; 


(b) auxiliary workers: (i) semi-trained workers, and (ii) volun-_ 


tary workers. 

(i) Semi-trained workers should be from the area or the village 
in which they are going to educate the parents. They should receive 
training in midwifery, nursing, child health and community approach 
in short-term courses. 

(ii) Voluntary workers should be recruited from among the 
mothers who come to the clinic and learn child care. Those inte- 
rested can be given short-term courses, and they can then help 
educate other mothers, gain the public’s confidence, and thus facili- 
tate the health worker’s approach. 

These auxiliary workers should be under the guidance and 
supervision of professional personnel. 

15. Every worker who comes in contact with children must 
have sufficient basic knowledge of child care. 


The Contribution of Educational Services and Community Organisa- 
tions 


16. All planning of educational, health and social services 
should be co-ordinated as between Government and voluntary 
agencies working for the same objectives. The greatest need, as well 
as the total needs of each individual child, should be kept in mind. 
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17. Governments should encourage public as well as private 
co-operation by helping voluntary organisations. Moreover, pri- 
vate endeavour could very well be made use of, on a fee-for-service 
basis or a sliding scale. 


18. Having regard to the fact that the main responsibility 
for bringing up children rests with the parents, teachers and com- 
munity services should educate them and assist them to take better 
care of their children. 


19. When it is necessary for a child to be sent to an institution, 
the training imparted should be related to daily living and pre- 
vocational training. 


20. There is need for special legislation in all countries to 
safeguard the welfare of children. For instance, all children’s 
institutions should be licensed and supervised by the Government 
to ensure that the inmates are properly cared for. 


Parent Education 


21. Parents should be taught all the essentials of child health 
and child care, not only through medical information, but by the 
simple and practical “know how”. Pre- and, post-natal care, 
nutrition, sanitation and home economics should be taught, and 
information given on the various stages of child development by health 
workers and midwives in the people’s own homes. These subjects 
should also be taught in schools, colleges and universities, rural 
councils, in industrial concerns during working hours, and in women’s 
and young people’s groups, which could be organised by volunteers 
coming to the villages from the towns. 

Special consideration should be given to the use of all types of 
mass media available, including radio, films, television, exhibitions, 
printed material, etc. 

Greater emphasis should be laid on parent-teacher associations 
and other means of bringing together the teacher and the parents. 

In parent education, good leadership is more important than 
material facilities. _The methods of approach depend on the literacy, 
economic and social conditions of the country; they must meet the 
local needs and resources. 


Personnel 


22. The services of auxiliary and voluntary helpers, working 
under professional supervision, should also be made use of. 


23. In view of the shortage of trained personnel, international 
bodies, governmental and non-governmental, concerned with these 
matters, should continue providing technical assistance and qualified 
personnel to the countries needing them. 

National and local bodies, official and voluntary, as well as indi- 
viduals, should be invited to provide fellowships, scholarships, and 
exchange and loan of expert services, in order to increase the supply 
of trained personnel as rapidly as possible. 
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II. The Care and Education of the Handicapped Child 


General Statement 


Recognising that children are the greatest of the world’s 
resources, 

That many children, although physically handicapped, have 
far more abilities than disabilities ; 

That, with integrated medical, educational, social and other 
services, these children can develop their abilities and become more 
adequate citizens, not only in their communities and nations, but 
of the world ; 

That, as their total needs require a team-work concept and the 
complete utilisation and integration of many disciplines, arts and 
skills, the same team-work concept of total planning by all agencies, 
both public and voluntary, is essential at the community, national 
and international levels ; 

The International Study Conference on Child Welfare considers 
the implementation of the following findings as urgent and essential 
to the development of dynamic programmes for handicapped children. 

The problem of the handicapped children is one of international 
importance, as the neglect of such children means a loss to the 
national economy and of potential manpower to society ; it also means 
a loss of self-respect to the individual. Proper care and equipment 
of the handicapped child in the developed countries of the world 
has proved that these children can become efficient and self-respect- 
ing citizens. 


Prevention and Early Detection 


1. In all countries, it should be recognised that prevention 
is the soundest policy. To this end, adequate food, shelter and 
general sanitation, pre-natal care, and maternal and child health 
care are of great importance in preventing crippling diseases. 


2. Health examinations of school children should be thorough 
so as to detect handicaps early ; follow-up treatment should be car- 
ried out systematically. Parents, educational groups, health autho- 
rities and voluntary and governmental social welfare agencies 
should all co-operate in carrying out this responsibility. 


3. In order fully to understand the problem and determine 
the needs of handicapped children, the collecting of statistical data 
and research planning are very important. Such a survey could be 
initiated by a voluntary organisation, but it should be made officially 
under the supervision of the Ministry concerned. 


4. Educational efforts should be primarily centred on parents, 
and their active participation in all educational and planning pro- 
grammes secured by means of visual aids, demonstrations and 
group discussions. 


5. The better educated people must co-operate on a large scale 
in this adult education programme; the information given should 
explain the causes of infirmities and make parents aware that these 
result in a great measure from unhygienic conditions, harsh and 
thoughtless treatment of children, and thé neglect of sick children. 
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6. All persons working with children require awareness and 
knowledge of crippling diseases, in order to be able to detect handicaps 
in children and refer them to medical authorities, so that early 
symptoms may be taken care of. To this end, opportunities for 
training by experienced and qualified persons should be provided. 


Treatment and Rehabilitation 


7. The importance of trained personne! should be more widely 
recognised and efforts made, firstly, to utilise the existing available 
personnel to the best possible advantage ; secondly, to increase the 
number of trained persons in various fields. The great value of 
teamwork should be stressed in the training:of personnel. 

8. In view of the universal shortage of physicians and medical 
staff, particularly in rural areas, mobile health clinics would be the 
most effective way of extending these services. 

9. In the rehabilitation of handicapped children, attention 
must be paid both to the physicial and the psychological factors, 
so as to bring about the individual happiness of the children and 
turn them into independent responsible citizens. This can be 
achieved by a human approach and through training in different 
vocations. 

10. Social workers must have as an ideal a society where 
children are free from handicaps. Those of a hereditary nature 
can be to a great extent eliminated by the knowledge and equip- 
ment provided to-day by science. Loving care, combined with the 
resources of science, will further help in bringing these children 
back to normalcy. It is essential to remember that the handicapped 
child is as much a part of society as the normal child, and it is the 
duty of society to protect such children and help them to get as 
much happiness and opportunity as they can out of life. 


Orthopedically Handicapped Children ? 
11. The registration of as many categories as possible of ortho- 


pedic handicaps should be made compulsory. 


12. The care of the orthopedically handicapped child has to 
take into consideration the three following aspects : 


(a) Medical: 
(i) Orthopedic treatment, 
(ii) Supply of orthopedic appliances, 
(iii) Physical therapy, 
(iv) Occupational therapy, and so on. 
(b) Educational and Recreational : 
(i) Minimum standard of education without age limit, 
the standard being raised as conditions permit, 
(ii) Pre-vocational training. 
(c) Socio-Economic : 
Vocational training. 


1 The Conference studied these problems mainly in relation 
to Asian countries. 
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13. Asian countries badly need a Pilot Rehabilitation Centre, 
complete in all respects, to serve as a model and as a training centre 
for all types of personnel. 


Blind and Deaf Children 4 


14, Every effort should be made to prevent blindness in 
children, in particular by appropriate training of dais ? and midwives, 
regulations governing the care of the eyes of new-born babies and 
inspection by qualified personnel. 


15. All institutions, like schools for the blind and the deaf, 
should be properly equipped and financed. 


16. These children should be trained for a greater variety of 
occupations. They should be trained to work efficiently and inde- 
pendently so as to overcome the employers’ prejudices. 

Sheltered workshops should be established for those who, 
though trained, cannot find suitable employment and for those 
who are not efficient enough. 


Mentally Handicapped Children * 


17. As parents are the first to deal with the child, detection 
will only become effective if their attention is drawn to the problem 
by various means of propaganda. Schools, clinics, juvenile courts 
and welfare centres should also help in detecting mentally handicap- 
ped children. 


18. The child should be examined by a qualified medical team, 
including, for example, a neuro-psychiatrist, a psychologist, and 
psychiatric social workers. This should be done in child guidance 
clinics or special hospital services. 


19. Cases should be classified according to the degree of mental 
retardation or mental deficiency. Non-educable children should 
be placed in institutions (homes). There should be different provi- 
sion for the care of trainable and non-trainable children in the above 
group. 

20. Special day-schools, boarding-schools and classes are 
needed for educable mental defectives, as well as vocational guidance 
and training for such crafts and occupations as they are capable of, 
so that they may, to a certain extent, become self-supporting. After- 
care programmes are of as much importance as detection, treatment 
and training. 

21. Special classes for maladjusted and emotionally disturbed 
children should be avoided as much as possible; these should be 
directed to child guidance clinics. 

22. All international agencies interested in this problem 
should lend their assistance in adapting the tests to the special 
conditions of each country. 


Continued on page 40 


1 The Conference studied these problems mainly in relation 
to Asian countries. 
2 Untrained village midwives. 


The Choice of Treatment 
at the option of the Juvenile Court 
or other competent body 


It was by invitation of the Italian members of the 
Advisory Committee, set up a few years ago by the Inter- 
national Union for Child Welfare to study problems relative 
to. delinquent and socially maladjusted children and young 
people, that the last session was held in Rome, from 29 Sep- 
tember to 2 October, 1952. 

This Committee, it will be recalled, is composed of 
a limited number of members concerned in one way or ano- 
ther with young delinquents: magistrates, administrative 
officials, doctors, psychiatrists, psychologists, social workers, 
educators and the directors of training centres. 

Some 20 members attended this session, together with 
about 10 guests, including M. Paul Amor, Regional Repre- 
sentative of the Social Defence Section, representing the 
United Nations, and many distinguished Italian specialists. 

The opening session was very ably presided over by 
H. Ex. Luigi Ferrari, Director-General of the Department 
for Preventive Institutions, Ministry of Justice ; most of the 
other sessions were chaired by Signor Carlo Erra, Assistant 
Director of the Department. 

All the foreign participants were hospitably lodged 
at the Retreat of the Sisterhood of the Sacred Heart, where 
uhe meetings were also held. Thus discussions often conti- 
nued in an informal way during meals and in the sunlit 
garden. The weather, unfortunately, was less auspicious 
during some of the visits to institutions: training centres, 
probation hostels, homes for neglected children, ete. 

Before starting its work, the Committee paid a moving 
tribute to the memory of Dr. Lucien Bovet, who had been 
the animating spirit of the previous meeting and who had 
come to be regarded as a personal friend by each one of his 
colleagues. 

As the Advisory Committee had at its previous session 
made a study of the methods of observation of young delin- 
3 
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quents who appear before the Courts or similar bodies }, 
it followed as a matter of course that one session should be 
set aside for examining the use made of observation reports, 
that is to say a study of the criteria which should guide the 
Magistrate in choosing between the various measures at his 
disposal, whether those of a purely educationa! nature, or 
penalties involving, or not involving, loss of freedom. 


INTRODUCTORY REPORT 


By J. CHAZAL, 


Juvenile Court Judge at the Tribunal de la Seine, Paris 


Fifty years of campaigning in the socially more advanced 
countries have resulted in the delinquent minor no longer 
being subject to traditional penal law. In place of the puni- 
tive and repressive approach we now have welfare and 
educational measures which are applied by specialised bodies, 
either of a judicial character, such as Juvenile Courts, or 
of a non-judicial nature, such as the Child Welfare Councils 
in Scandinavian countries. : 

Welfare and educational measures are fundamentally 
different from the idea of a penalty in the narrowest 
sense of the word. 


1. The assessment of the penalty is rooted in the serious- 
ness of the offence and the severity of the sentence is propor- 
tionate to the gravity of that offence: the latter is itself 
measured in relation to the social harm done and public 
indignation aroused by the offence. 

Welfare and educational measures, on the other hand, 
depend essentially on a knowledge of the minor’s personality 
in relation to his environment. 

The seriousness and nature of the offence, the circum- 
stances in which it was committed, merely throw a light 
—a very useful one, it is true—on the personality of the 
delinquent. Consequently, justice is not meted out accord- 
ing to a “scale ”, it is individualised. 

2. The individualisation of the measure, as opposed 
to the application of the penalty, presupposes a thorough 





1 See International Child Welfare Review, 1951, No. 4. 
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study of the personality of the young delinquent in his 
various constituent parts : biological, social and psychological. 

There is a tendency in all countries to-day to make a 
study of the minor’s personality before the Judge takes his 
decision 1, but the degree to which these medical, psycho- 
logical and educational services have been developed varies 
from country to country. 


3. Whereas under classical penal law the penalty is 
retributive (the price of the offence, and once that debt has 
been paid the individual has the right to take his place in 
society again) and a deterrent not only for the offender 
himself but also for others, welfare and educational measures 
have for their aim to promote the readjustment of the 
young delinquent to society and the maturation of his 
personality. 

4. In an adult Court the sentence is final, whereas the 
body dealing with a young delinquent may at any time 
reconsider the original decision in the interests of the minor’s 
education and with due regard to the protection of society. 

This essential principle has led certain countries to adopt 
or to provide for a system of measures of undetermined 
duration, for it cannot be foreseen how long psychological 
or social rehabilitation treatment may last. 

The idea that the original measure shall be subject 
to revision developed more naturally in Anglo-Saxon coun- 
tries, which had always drawn a distinction between the 
conviction and the sentence in the penal procedure, whereas 
in Latin countries it was thought that this notion was a 
deviation from the principle of res judicata. Nevertheless, 
this traditional conception has had to give way before the 
march of ideas. More and more the authority of res judicata 
is limited to the conviction and no longer to the sentence. 

Given the possibility of revising the original decision, 
two problems arise : 

Which authority should supervise the carrying out of 
the measure ? 

Which authority should be responsible for revising it ? 

Tendencies differ from country to country and range 
from one extreme to another, with a variety of systems in 


1 See Findings of the meeting of the Advisory Committee on 
Delinquent and Socially Maladjusted Children and Young People 
(Roehampton, nr London, 27-31 March 1951), International Child 
Welfare Review, 1951, No. 4, and Resolutions of the Third Congress 
of the International Association of Juvenile Court Judges (Liége, 1950). 
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between : control and supervision being strictly within the 
competence of the judicial authority ; control and supervision 
being strictly within the competence of the administrative 
authorities. 

Is it possible through the maze of these various ten- 
dencies to perceive a definite trend ? We believe it is. 


In countries where the original decision has been taken 
by the judicial authority, it seems freely admitted that that 
authority should supervise probation directly, and that it 
alone is competent to modify the original order to place 
the minor on probation. Equally in those countries it is 
accepted that the judicial authority shares with the admin- 
istrative body supervision of measures relating to placement 
in private institutions, but that the judicial authority alone 
is competent to modify the original order for placement. 
On the other hand, it appears that the Court is no longer 
competent to supervise indirectly young delinquents placed 
in State training centres or the various treatments applied 
there, at any rate, so long as the minor’s progress continues 
to be satisfactory. 


This trend is to be welcomed, on condition that the 
judicial authority (in countries where this authority takes 
the decision in the first place) should not be deprived of the 
right to reconsider the original measure whenever it is in 
the interests of the minor’s education, due regard being had 
to the protection of society. In fact, the Court alone is 
competent to decide on measures which affect individual or 
parental rights. 


D. If we seek for the deeper sources of the difference 
between the classical penal sentence and the system of wel- 
fare and educational measures, we see that the penalty is 
based on the personal responsibility of the offender, which is 
considered in abstracto, while the other is grounded on a 
concrete study of the individual and the factors contribut- 
ing to his anti-social behaviour. The idea of moral responsi- 
bility is therefore replaced by the notion of the cause underly- 
ing the offence. 

Let us be quite clear about this point. There is no 
question of denying the principle of moral responsibility ; 
it merely does not come within the scope of this particular 
discussion. In any case, it is easier to talk about moral 
responsibility than to prove it. It is a value rather than 
an objective fact, and we have always wondered how the 
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psychiatrist—even a most eminent one—can in a scientific 
report determine the limits of a delinquent’s responsibility 
without attributing to the word a meaning which is alien to it. 


We are bound to say that this danger of confusion has 
not always been averted in the field of juvenile delinquency. 
In order to remove the delinquent minor from the jurisdic- 
tion of traditional penal law, the jurists have claimed that 
he is not responsible under penal law. This simple legal 
fiction has too often been regarded by Magistrates as a 
reality, from which they have drawn some logical but rather 
bewildering conclusions, demanding that the non-respons- 
ible juvenile delinquent shall be re-educated, whereas ano- 
ther who is deemed to be responsible shall be punished. It 
will be seen how easily such a position can lead to absurdity. 

Let us therefore disregard a point of logic which has 
no connection with human realities and say merely that 
any young delinquent must be educated or re-educated if, 
after full study of his personality, he can be shown to be 
educable. Very often we shall be able to lead this young 
delinquent to a consciousness of his responsibility, so although 
it is not the starting point of the action undertaken on his 
behalf, it becomes in an extraordinary way its objective. 

Although welfare and educational measures conjure up 
ideas which have nothing to do with punishment in its 
classical sense, that does not necessarily mean that they 
cannot have a deterrent effect. 

The measure itself may have a deterrent value, since 
more often than not its effect is to restrict to a greater or 
less degree the minor’s freedom. 

On the other hand, there is no doubt that the power 
of the Judge to reconsider the original decision does impress 
the delinquent. If the measure is revised because of his 
misbehaviour the minor may find himself subject to another 
educative measure which may take the form of a more serious 
deprivation of his freedom. 


While we are dealing with this matter of deterrent 
effects, we might glance at certain legislations which give 
the Juvenile Court Judge power to impose punitive measures. 

In those countries where the age of penal responsibility 
is very low (Belgium, for instance), the only measures that 
can be applied to a delinquent minor are of the welfare and 
educational type. On the other hand, where the age limit 
is higher (France, Great Britain, Italy and Switzerland, for 
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example) he may be liable to penal measures—at any rate 
from a certain age—which may involve loss of freedom or 
not. The Magistrate in such cases has discretionary powers 
and may impose either type of sentence. 

In the Scandinavian countries where the age of penal 
responsibility is generally 15 years, the system differs, but 
the result is the same, as the Public Prosecutor may either 
dismiss the case, but refer it to the Child Welfare Council 
to take wharever care or educational measure that may 
appear to be desirable, or—on the contrary—refer him to 
the adult penal Court. 

When is a penal sentence better than an educational 
measure ? 

We have already seen that the idea of the non-respons- 
ibility of the young delinquent, which is merely a legal 
fiction, is no valid guide. The same can be said also, and for 
the same reasons, of the “age of understanding ”, another 
legal fiction closely allied to that of non-responsibility. 


If a minor is to receive care and education on account 
of his non-responsibility but be sentenced because of his 
“age of understanding ”, the most absurd situations will 
arise : the weaker elements, the mental defectives and the 
psychopaths will have the benefit of rehabilitation, whereas 
the problems of the others and their possible reformation 
through rehabilitation will be passed over. 

The criteria for choosing between a welfare measure 
and a penal sentence must be sought elsewhere : in a know- 
ledge of the minor’s personality. If that is taken as the 
point of departure it will be valid not only for educational 
but also for penal measures. 

A deeper knowledge of our young people’s character 
shows that some of them are ineducable but may be sensitive 
to punishment of a pecuniary nature or to loss of freedom, 
whether it is a suspended sentence or actually imposed. 
Others do not really need re-education but yet require a 
warning which may act as a deterrent—a fine or conditional 
suspension of sentence. 

Finally, there may be special elements in the offence 
—particularly audacious or particularly odious—which may 
move the Magistrate to give his decision a deterrent character. 
In that case a prison sentence involving loss of freedom will 
take the place of a purely educational measure. But even 
if the minor is sent to a reformatory the idea of rehabilita- 
tion must still predominate. 
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It may be advisable in certain cases to link an educative 
measure with a penal one. In fact some legislations (the 
Dutch and the French, for instance) provide for this. 

Sometimes this result has only been achieved, however, 
at the price of long-continued efforts. Legal tradition dis- 
criminates between a penalty based on the understanding of 
the young person that he was knowingly doing wrong and 
a measure based on the contrary supposition. And so, 
following a logical train of thought, jurists have concluded 
that it is not possible to combine two types of measures 
deriving from incompatible ideas. We know now, however, 
that this notion of the age of understanding is misleading 
and we must resign ourselves to relegating it to outmoded 
legal ideas. 

In most cases the decision will take the form of placing 
the young offender on probation, combined with a fine or 
conditional suspension of sentence. Thus the objective of 
the punishment will be realised while at the same time a 
social and educational process will be started in the young 
delinquent. 

We may wonder, in fact, whether a fine imposed on a 
young person who is earning a salary is not more in the nature 
of an educational measure than a penalty, especially when 
it is in proportion to his means : a point in the Swedish law 
which goes by the name of dagsbot. The contribution 
thus made by the minor represents reparation for the wrong 
he has done to society. The value of this fine in social 
education is undeniable. Care should be taken by the proba- 
tion officer to see that it is really paid by the minor himself 
(in other words, deducted from his wages) and not by his 
parents. 


The trend of legislation affecting minors shows that the 
distinction between rehabilitative and punitive measures 
is gradually disappearing. 

A rehabilitative measure is not always quite devoid of 
a deterrent element and, on the other hand, if a sentence 
should appear desirable the punishment, while serving as 
a deterrent, may still have an educative character. Finally, 
educative and punitive measures may be combined in the 
interests of the minor’s social rehabilitation, though the idea 
of treatment should always be uppermost. 


A deeper study of the personality traits of certain young 
delinquents shows that they already constitute a danger for 
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society. If they are educable every means should be 
employed to ensure their rehabilitation. Social defence 
demands however that the rehabilitation should be effected 
in such conditions that they will secure the protection of 
society. In certain countries a youth prison is sometimes 
a penalty ; in others it is merely a special educational measure 
adapted to the needs of social defence. 

Occasionally among the particularly dangerous delin- 
quents there are a few—a very small number—for whom 
no result can be expected, either of an educational or of a 
deterrent nature. These should be placed in special institu- 
tions for an indeterminate length of time. This would 
safeguard the public against the harm they might do, but 
at the same time they would receive therapeutic and psycho- 
logical treatment. In certain cases there may be a total 
cure, in others there will be sufficient improvement for the 
minor to be released under proper supervision. 


In this comparative study we have been concerned to 
bring out the features that characterise present-day legisla- 
tion concerning juvenile delinquency and _ individualised 
treatment with a view to social rehabilitation commensurate 
with the protection of society. This is in line with the 
principles of the modern school of social defence. 

Again on the basis of a comparative study, if we seek 
to determine what are the measures for the care and rehabili- 
tation of the minor in relation to social defence at the disposal 
of the Juvenile Court Judge, we find these to be as follows : 

(1) reprimand ; 

(2) probation ; 

(3) . fine, which in the case of a wage-earning minor 
appears to be quite as much an educative measure as a penal 
one, especially if combined with probation ; 

(4) an order to frequent an “attendance centre ” 
(according to the English Criminal Justice Act of 1948) ; 

(5) placement with a foster family or in a specially 
organised small private home ; 

(7) placement in a private or public approved institu- 
tion of an educational, vocational or psychological character, 
which may range from a “children’s republic” to an 
ordinary boarding school ; 


(6) placement in an approved probation hostel ; 
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(8) placement in a youth prison which, according to 
the country, may vary in character and be either an educa- 
tional measure or a punitive one; 


(9) placement in a special institution to secure the 
protection of society. 


On the other hand, we may consider as having a more 
definitely penal character : 


(1) a short-term prison sentence ; 
(2) the conditionally suspended sentence. 


Underlying these two measures is the intention that 
they shall act as deterrents. 


What are the motives which prompt the judicial or admin- 
istrative authority to choose one measure in preference to 
another ? 

In the first place, there is common agreement that 
there can be no grading of the measures, as has sometimes 
been done, according to the gravity of the offence and the 
antecedents of the young offender. This is a vestige of a 
penal system which has become obsolete in the field of 
juvenile delinquency. 

It cannot be too often stressed that the only criterion 
in choosing the measure to be applied must be an exact and 
thorough study of the personality of the minor in relation 
to his social background. 

Hence the necessity for the authority dealing with the 
case to have, on the one hand, this knowledge of the minor’s 
personality and, on the other, to be thoroughly informed 
of the practical working of each measure and the opportunities 
it offers. 

In view of the fact that the individualisation of the 
treatment calls for a wide range of differentiated institutions, 
there can be no question of laying down strict rules for the 
choice of the measure. To do so would be entering the 
field of the study of the rules governing each measure, which - 
goes considerably beyond the scope of the present study. 

Hence the reason for confining ourselves to noting the 
essentials which prompt the decision: for instance, the 
positive or negative influence of the home ; the social envir- 
onment and economic conditions; the seriousness of the 
deviation of the minor’s behaviour ; the degree of maladjust- 
ment and whether this calls for medical and psychological 
treatment ; whether the minor constitutes a danger to society ; 
{ 
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and the already mentioned element of the occasional legitim- 
ate use of a deterrent sentence. 

Another consideration for the Judge will be whether 
the intended placement is sufficiently in touch with real 
life to promote the minor’s social reintegration and will not 
operate in a contrary sense by aggravating his maladjust- 
ment; whether the conditions really satisfy the minor’s 
fundamental need for affection and security and give scope 
for the development of his ego; whether the therapeutic 
value of the group will be sufficiently active and will not 
militate against the other efforts undertaken to secure his 
readjustment. . 

Very often, also, when a young delinquent is placed in 
an institution thought must already be given to the after- 
care period. In this connection it may be desirable that 
the placement should be combined with probation. It is 
part of the probation officer’s task to try to influence the 
family if it is foreseen that the minor will one day return 
home. In other cases he must study whether it is desirable 
to follow up the rehabilitation begun in the institution by 
placing the minor in a probation hostel or with a family. 
There is general agreement to-day of the necessity, in many 
cases, of after-care, and so averting the dangers associated 
with a sudden return to full freedom—the intoxication 
when the minor finds himself free once more, the harmful 
influence of the family or the neighbourhood, the bewilder- 
ment when he is faced with the realities of life, with its 
constant demands on the individual to think for himself 
and to assume responsibilities. 





Taken as a whole, these developments show clearly 
that the idea of rehabilitation is paramount in the Judge’s 
or administrative authority’s choice of the measure. But 
should we not also ask ourselves whether the idea of re- 
education which predominates in our action really corres- 
ponds to the psychology of the delinquent minor ? 

One often hears a boy say, “I have done wrong and it 
is only right that I should pay for it.” He expects the 
Judge to punish him, a punishment which in his mind is 
retribution for the offence. But instead of punishing him 
we proceed to re-educate him, and that is something he does 
not always understand. 

He is still more at a loss when he sees that the educative 
measure is going to restrict his freedom, a restriction which 
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is for him tantamount to punishment. How can we get 
him to see that there is no injustice in our orders? How 
can we make him understand, for instance, that it is not an 
injustice to send him to a rehabilitation centre for several 
years while another boy who was implicated in the same 
affair remains at home on probation, or an adult accomplice 
is condemned to a short term of imprisonment ? 

If as a result he suffers from a sense of having been 
unfairly treated, that is a very serious matter. 

How can we avoid this dilemma? It is not for the 
Judge to destroy in the child’s soul these healthy social 
sentiments. He must explain very patiently. the reasons 
for the decision and lead the minor to understand that the 
man who pronounces judgment is a friend who wants to help 
him. He should endeavour to create a “climate ” round 
the young delinquent, so that he can feel that firmness and 
the requirements of society do not exclude confidence or 
sympathy and are not in contradiction with words spoken 
in kindness. The Juvenile Court Judge must therefore be a 
father image and be sensitive to every shade of social value. 
In fact, young delinquents often unconsciously expect him 
to present this image, for many of them have been deeply 
disturbed in their emotional relations with their parents. 


DISCUSSION 


Measures at the Option of the Court or other Competent Body 


Details vary from country to country and, in particular, 
according to the age at which a person becomes subject to 
ordinary penal law, and the principles which underlie the 
legisiation applicable to children and young people. The 
discussion, therefore, centred mainly round the character of 
the measures and what distinction should or should not be 
made between penal and educative measures, as well as the 
advisability or not of fixing their duration beforehand. 

In addition to care or assistance in cases where the minor 
has no need of re-education, but where the environment 
is deficient or harmful, and educative measures for the 
educable minor, there is sometimes a third category, those 
concerning social defence for cases, happily rare, of minors 
who appear to be uneducable and a danger to society. 
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Even where the legislation does not make a judicial 
distinction between these two or three groups, the principles 
can be traced in the measures at the Court’s disposal. The 
majority of those present agreed with Judge Chazal that 
the distinction between penal measures and educative mea- 
sures was now a thing of the past. It was justified formerly 
when special legislation for children and young people was 
being advocated, and when it was essential to insist on the 
education or re-education of the young delinquent rather 
than on his punishment. To-day even a penalty is deemed 
to have an educative character and is employed not as 
retribution, but because it is more likely than a_ purely 
educative measure to bring about the reformation of the 
minor; just as in the case of the educative measure, it is 
imposed on the basis of the offender’s personality and not 
the offence. In countries where legislation still differentiates 
between these two types of treatment, the difference is 
mainly due to the fact that the penalty is, as a rule, of 
a more definite length than the educative measure (a fixed 
fine, imposed once and for all, loss of freedom for a certain 
length of time). 

Other members felt that it was useful to maintain 
the distinction which had a psychological value, especially 
for the parents ; but that there was no reason why a penalty 
and an educative measure should not be combined, as is 
the practice in some countries as both have the same end in 
view. 

The Judge’s point of view obviously differs from that 
of the minor and his parents. Consequently, any measure 
involving loss of freedom imposed by the Magistrate in the 
interests of the minor’s rehabilitation will necessarily be 
resented by him as a punishment. It is, therefore, essential 
to explain the object of such measures to the minor and his 
parents and to win their co-operation. This is necessary 
also for the later reintegration of the child in his environ- 
ment. Placement of a minor on probation is just as much 
an educative measure for the parents as for the minor himself. 

Dr. PEaARcE summed up the debate very judicially by 
emphasising that we should not speak of punitive or of 
educative measures, but of “treatment ”. The underlying 
problem is that Magistrates should be open-minded enough 
to consider the evidence objectively and then, with the help 
of the observation report, to select the “treatment ” most 
appropriate to the individual case. 
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Length of the Treatment 


A number of speakers pointed out that the unspecified 
duration of the educational measures was often a stumbling- 
block in securing the agreement of the minor and his parents. 
It was sometimes an obstacle to the youngsters settling down 
in a training centre because they suffered from the feeling 
that their release depended on the arbitrary decision of the 
Magistrate or the Principal of the establishment. 

M. Lutz, however, thought that the important thing 
was not that the minor should know how long he was to 
remain in the centre, but why he was there. In the case 
of the young delinquent, the aim of the placement should 
be to provide him with a vocational training, and the speaker 
considered it against the real interests of the minor to release 
him before he had concluded his training. 

Other participants, in particular Dr. Pearce and Dr. 
DELLEART, considered that while vocational training is an 
important factor in rehabilitation, it is not the only one; 
it is perhaps not even the most important, for it does not 
directly touch the emotional life of the minor, in which 
the real source of the trouble is generally to be found. 

Nor did they think it was desirable to keep a minor 
in a training centre who was ready to return to his environ- 
ment, on the pretext that his vocational training was not 
yet completed. If it is in the interests of the young person 
that he should finish his training, he should do this in a 
technical school or other training establishment open to all. 
In any case, a minor will more easily accept an indefinite 
stay in a residential home if it is one to which other children 
or young people are sent by their parents in the normal 
way for training. 

A number of speakers, in particular, Don MENASCE, 
thought it was an advantage that the Judge’s powers should 
be limited, to a certain extent, by the Law. 

M. Cuazau considered that a distinction should be made 
between those measures involving loss of freedom and others. 
In the case of the former the minor is most disturbed not 
to know how long he is going to be kept in confinement, 
and although the Magistrate cannot tell beforehand when 
the minor will be released, he ought to indicate, informally 
at least, the probable length of his stay in the training centre, 
though it might be shortened or prolonged according to the 
progress made. 
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Reverting to the question of the value of completing 
the vocational training as advocated by M. Lutz, M. Nor- 
MAND added that this was not sufficient in itself; it was 
essential that the adolescent should find employment quickly, 
otherwise there was the risk that he would get discouraged 
and rebellious, suffer from the feeling that he had wasted 
his time in learning a trade, and fall into delinquency again. 

This supported Dr. PEARcE’s opinion that vocational 
training is not automatically a means of readjustment. 
A normal person, for instance, may go through a period of 
unemployment and great material difficulty without this 
leading him into crime ; it was essential, therefore, that the 
Magistrate should be helped to arrive at a definite diagnosis, 
and that the treatment should be such that if the minor 
should lose his employment he will not lapse into delinquency 
again. It was, of course, quite evident that the exercise 
of a trade which brings in wages and is in harmony with the 
abilities and tastes of the young person is an important 
factor in keeping him straight. 

According to Mr. Mutock Houwenr, three main points 
have to be taken into account : 


1) re-education of the personality of the minor and 
liberation from his anxieties ; 


2) vocational training ; 
3) the feeling that he is a real member of society. 


The first element is the most important, for if the accent 
is put on the second, there will be a set-back if the minor is 
not subsequently accepted by his employers and work- 
mates. The great difficulty obviously is to secure the 
minor’s agreement to his being sent to a training centre for 
an unspecified length of time ; to fix the duration beforehand 
would be injudicious from the educational point of view, 
and would seriously jeopardise after-care, if not render it 
impossible. 


Choice of the Treatment 


Although in principle the Magistrate has discretionary 
powers to select the treatment in relation to the personality 
of the minor, public opinion—and many Magistrates, too— 
set up-a sort of scale and consider residence in a training 
centre as the most severe measure, to be applied only in the 
case of serious offences and to recidivists. 
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The determining factor should, however, be the per- 
sonality of the minor in relation to his social environment. 
This implies that the young person should remain under 
observation until he discards his mask and shows himself 
as he really is. Unfortunately, there are still too few obser- 
vation centres, and no infallible method has yet been devised 
to identify quickly those minors who need prolonged obser- 
vation and those in whom the diagnosis can be determined 
more easily. 

There is an urgent need, said Dr. PEARCE, to develop 
the diagnostic services, not only because the Magistrate 
can then order the most appropriate treatment for each 
individual case, but because the authorities and the public 
will the better learn how necessary it is to have a wider 
range of treatment than now available. Treatment centres 
need not necessarily be residential, and here again the 
observation report should guide the Magistrate in making 
his decision as to whether the treatment should preferably 
be carried out in a closed environment or in an open one. 
It should be realised quite frankly, without fear of public 
opinion, that some serious delinquents are not re-educable 
in a closed environment. 

Delinquency and maladjustment, said Dr. PEARCE, 
are not maladies in themselves, they are symptoms of which 
it is our business to discover the causes so that they can be 
treated. Although many points still remain to be clarified 
and though in nearly all cases there is more than one factor 
to be considered, he believed that a useful classification of 
the young delinquents could be made with a view to their 
treatment : i.e 


(a) the mentally defective ; 

(b) the temperamentally unstable (i.e. psychopaths, 
the largest and most difficult group) ; ; 

(c) those corrupted by a socially delinquent environ- 
ment (often members of a gang) ; 

(d) anxious and unhappy children (who may do well 
in foster-homes) ; 

(e) the organically diseased or disabled (e.g. the result 
of encephalitis lethargica) ; 

(f) the reaction-formation cases (rebels against society 
who comprise much of the hard core of recidivists. They 
quickly become difficult to approach helpfully and should 
therefore be identified before they are 10 or 11 years old) ; 
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(g) the psychoneurotic (e.g. compulsive stealing) ; 

(h) the psychotic (e.g. schizophrenia) ; 

(¢) others who are unclassifiable. 

Severe temperamental instability in young people, 
whether it is constitutional or the result of early experience, 
is difficult to treat. Such cases really need something 
halfway between the training centre and the mental home. 
Aggressive types should not be mixed with passive ones. 
Girls who are drifting into prostitution should not be mixed 
with the others. Special establishments are needed for 
epileptics. 

Even in the present state of our knowledge, it is gene- 
rally possible to make a diagnosis, to classify the minors 
and to devise appropriate institutions. Training centres 
should be provided with psychiatric services. 

Dr. DELLAERT pointed out that there are no exact 
criteria for the selection of treatment, and it will always be 
difficult to make these sufficiently objective. The Magis- 
trate should, nevertheless, take the following factors into 
account : 


1. The moral and material conditions in the minor’s 
home environment : 
(a) whether the parents live together ; 
(6) whether the relationship is a harmonious one ; 
(c) whether the economic and social environment 
is adequate. 
2. The intellectual level of the child (in case of defi- 
ciency, what educational facilities are available) ; 
3. The emotional life of the child : 
(a) neurosis ; 
(6b) obvious neurotic attitudes ; 
(c) personality disturbances (pseudo-psychopathes). 


Besides these, the factors of age, sex, social environment, 
origin, etc., are to be considered. 

The mental defectives should, of course, be sent to 
appropriate institutions, the obvious neurotics need treat- 
ment, which can be carried out in some cases while leaving 
the children in their homes. As regards neurotic attitudes, 
each case has to be treated on its merits. The psychopaths 
are the most numerous group, and call for a diversity of 
treatment. All this implies a variety of institutions or, 
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as suggested by Mrs. MALmrortH, a larger variety of therapies 
within each establishment. 

For the passive type, foster family placement is recom- 
mended. 

There is a tendency to place younger children with 
foster families, but it should be remembered that young 
children who come before the Courts are nearly always very 
serious cases. An important thing is that the age of the 
foster parents should be appropriate to that of the child. 

Mr. Mutock Houwer wondered why placements with 
foster families succeeded better in the Netherlands than in 
Belgium or France. According to his experience, the more 
use made of this system the more numerous are the good 
families recruited, and consequently the greater choice 
there is. In Holland they were even beginning to place some 
neurotic children in foster families (though it was not advis- 
able or even possible in all cases). The availability of non- 
residential treatment facilities is an important asset in foster 
home placement. 

A few members of the Committee felt that some principles 
should be fixed by law for the guidance of the Magistrate 
in the selection of treatment, as there was a danger that if 
he were not specialised he might make arbitrary decisions. 
The majority, however, did not agree and were of opinion 
that it was more important to determine the criteria for the 
choice of treatment and to provide the facilities for carrying 
it out. This implies that the Magistrate must know the 
facilities available for the different treatments he orders. 

The probation system gives wide scope for individual 
treatment because of the large variety of requirements 
that can be imposed. These requirements must, however, 
be realistic ; they must be such that the minor can effectively 
respect them and they must, of course, be wholeheartedly 
accepted by him. 


Organisation of Probation 


Should the same probation officer who was in charge 
of the case during the home investigation again be in charge 
of the case after sentence has been passed ? 

Should responsibility for supervision rest with the Magis- 
trate or with an administrative body ? 

Is it advisable that the probation officer should always 
be a specially trained person or could a lay person, in some 
cases, have more authority and influence ? 
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These were some of the questions discussed, and gave 
opportunity for Dr. PEARcE to describe the British system 
and to reply to questions raised by his colleagues. 


There are distinct advantages to be gained if the proba- 
tion officer who has learned to know the child and his family 
during the home investigation and who has co-operated in 
the observation in an open environment, follows up the case 
if the minor is placed on probation. The main difficulty 
arises because the approach should be different during these 
two phases. In the first phase he is primarily an observer 
and accepts the child as he is; in the second his task is 
definitely that of an educator. Not all probation officers 
are capable of functioning in this dual réle. They will, 
however, find it easier to do so if they have had suitable 
training ; they must know how to utilise all the social resources 
of the locality ; they must be accepted by the parents as well 
as by the minor himself: finally, they must be expert in 
case-work. There are some cases, however, where good 
results can be obtained by an untrained worker in the minor’s 
community whom the child respects. 

Dr. PEARCE added some particulars about probation 
officers in Great Britain, who received special training, and 
attributed the success of the system to the very careful 
selection of candidates from the point of view of their per- 
sonal qualities. It is not necessarily the same officer who 
deals with the case in both phases, but it is the same service, 
and this is a safeguard for the continuity of the treatment, 
even if the minor moves to another district. Unfortunately, 
the probation officer’s case-load is often far too heavy and 
consequently he or she is unable to devote sufficient time to 
each probationer. 

Members of the Committee were unanimous in their 
opinion that the probation officer must be accepted by the 
minor and his parents. 


A lively discussion took place on whether the Magistrate 
should be responsible for the supervision of probation ser- 
vices ; some speakers said that this was impossible in practice, 
because of the time factor; others, on the contrary, stated 
that it was feasible and desirable, not only in Courts dealing 
with a small number of cases, but even in the others, as 
regular conferences between Magistrate and probation officers 
would enable each case to be reviewed periodically. 


ee 


a 
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Should difficulties arise, or even in the routine way, 
it is usual for the probation officer to seek the advice and 
guidance of the Magistrate. 

The Magistrate is the summit of the rehabilitation 
pyramid, while the probation officers are its base. The 
problem is merely one of organisation to ensure how the 
Magistrate, who cannot enter personally into all the details 
of what is happening at the base, can nevertheless be kept 
regularly informed. 

If a minor has been sent to a training centre, the func- 
tion of the Magistrate is different. He must then give place 
to the administrative authority and avoid anything that 
might lead to a conflict of responsibility. It is desirable, 
however, that he should know personally the institutions 
to which he sends the young offenders. 

Reverting to the réle of the probation officer, M. CHazaL 
stressed that the whole “ gang ” the minor belonged to should 
come within the purview of the probation officer, even 
though only one of its members may have been formally put on 
probation. He should therefore be familiar with group work. 

The question was also raised whether former educators 
at institutions should be employed as probation officers. 
Some members thought this was an interesting proposal 
for those who had reached a certain maturity ; others made 
many reservations, as they considered that the two functions 
demanded very different qualifications, and that an educator 
who had lived for several years in a residential institution 
dealing solely with children was unlikely to work well in 
an open environment and might not know quite how to 
handle the parents. If this system is resorted to, however, 
the basic training should be the same, and educators who 
wish to change their occupation should do so before they 
are too old. 

Mr. MuLock Houwenr referred in this connection to the 
advisability of regular contacts between all those concerned 
with the care of children and young people in one capacity 
or another. 


Revision of the Treatment 


Is it the Magistrate’s function or that of the educator 
(in the widest sense of the term) to decide when the time is 
ripe to modify the treatment or terminate it ? The present 
tendency is for both to share this responsibility. In France, 
for instance, the head of a training centre can grant up to 
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one month’s leave of absence to his charges on his own 
responsibility, at the same time informing the Judge. In 
this way he prepares the minor gradually for his return to 
normal life. On the other hand, if the prescribed education 
does not appear to be giving the expected result, it rests 
with the Judge to modify the treatment. In the first case 
we are dealing with a normal stage in the treatment pre- 
scribed ; in the second, another treatment plan must be made. 

In the Netherlands an administrative body may remove 
a minor from one residential institution and place him in 
another, but cannot send him to an institution for mental 
defectives without the authority of the Judge. 

What are the criteria for revision? Statistics may 
give a certain general indication, but in every case it is the 
human element that must be taken into account. There 
are two primary considerations : 


1) the interests of the minor’s re-education ; 
2) social defence. 


/ 


For instance, a minor may be left with or returned to a 
family that is disrupted or economically unstable, in brief, 
a “ bad ” family, because it nevertheless has a positive value 
for him. 

Mule HuyNeEN suggested that there must be a combina- 
tion of flexibility and stability. Clearly a measure which 
has proved to be ineffective or even harmful should not be 
prolonged, but changes should not be decided upon too 
lightly. 

Several speakers pointed out that there will be less 
need to modify the treatment if the preliminary observation 
has been thorough. Unfortunately, in many countries 
there is still too much experimentation on a trial and error 
basis. 

In regard to training centres, a watch should be kept 
for two dangers : one, that principals—and this is particularly 
the case in private establishments—have a tendency to get 
rid of pupils who are a bad influence on the others, and 
secondly, the converse situation, that they do not release 
those who are ready for freedom quickly enough, either 
because they are “good ” influences, or simply to keep up 
their establishment. It is, therefore, important that the 
Magistrate should also play his part in the matter of releases. 

Dr. DELLAERT added that any change of treatment 
should be based on the results of a scientifically carried 
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out observation of the progress of the minor so as to deter- 
mine how far he is socially readjusted: It is possible to 
obtain goods results without there being any genuine read- 
justment at ‘all. 

The Magistrate alone is in a position to have an over-all 
view of the whole range of available treatments. He alone 
has the right to deprive a person of freedom, but though it 
is his responsibility to modify the treatment, there is nothing 
to stop a probation officer or the head of a training centre 
from suggesting a modification ofsome kind. In Great Britain, 
where the Magistrate does not intervene after the minor 
has been sent to an Approved School, it is not the head of 
the establishment but the Board of Managers whick takes the 
decision. The important thing is that the minor is not at 
the mercy of an arbitrary decision on the part of one single 
person. 


At the Closing Session, a Drafting Committee composed 
of MUe Huynen, MM. Cuazat, ErraA, GILLIERON and PEARCE, 
assisted by Dr. THELIN and Mrs. SMALL, presented some 
draft findings which were unanimously adopted after slight 
amendments. 

The Advisory Committee decided that the subject of 
study for its next session shall be “ The Differentiation of 
Training Centres ”, and accepted the invitation to meet 
in Belgium for its Spring 1954 Session. 


FINDINGS 


1. The welfare and educational measures taken by the Court or 
other competent authority are based on the principle that they 
must be adapted to the needs of each individual child. Where 
the law lays down penalties, these must be inspired by the same 
spirit, namely, that their aim is the rehabilitation of the minor. 
Hence it is right to speak only of “ treatment ” of the minor. 

The aim of this treatment, applied within the framework: of 
the law under the powers vested in the Court or the competent 
authority, is the readjustment of the minor to normal life and the 
maturation of his personality. 


2. The choice of the measure is determined, on the one hand» 
by a thorough knowledge of the minor’s personality in relation to 
his environment and, on the other hand, by familiarity with the 
various modes of treatment and their applicability. 

While sociological studies provide certain general criteria with 
regard to the choice of treatment, the Juvenile Court Magistrate 
must nevertheless give due weight to the fact that in each case the 
constellation of environmental (exogenous) and personal (endogenous) 
factors is different. 
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3. Apart from certain accidental offences or minor infringe- 
ments of regulations, the offence itself or the circumstance which 
led to the intervention of the competent authority is nearly always 
a symptom of difficulties calling for diagnosis. 


4. There must be no grading of different kinds of treatment, 
since treatment is determined not by the gravity of the offence but 
by the personality of the minor. 


5. While it is desirable that the length of treatment should 
not be laid down, it is for the good of the minor psychologically 
that the authority handling the case should try to get the minor 
and his parents to agree to the treatment by giving them adequate 
explanations and by creating an atmosphere of trust and confidence. 


6. If the minor is left at liberty, the supervision of the treat- 
ment should rest essentially with the Magistrate. 

Where the treatment is carried out in an institution, the autho- 
rity entrusted with its execution should be responsible for the 
necessary supervision in liaison with the Magistrate. In cases 
handled by other competent authorities, responsibility should be 
vested in a committee. 


fod 


7. In carrying out treatment and for harmonious co-ordination 
of the various measures employed, it is highly desirable that contact 
should be maintained and extended between the Magistrate and the 
bodies responsible for the control of public and private institutions. 


8. The treatment should be subject to modification at any 
time, if such is in the interests of the minor’s re-education having 
regard to the progress made in his readjustment. 

Care must, however, be taken not to disturb the minor by 
frequent or inadequately considered changes. 


9. In deciding on modification of treatment there must be 
taken into account all the objective data furnished by the contin- 
uous observation of the minor’s personality, in the assessment of 
which his behaviour is only one factor. 

The changes ordered as a result of this review should not stem 
from a grading of the different types of treatment. 


10. The procedure for such revision should be flexible and 
speedy. The responsibility for modifying the treatment should 
rest with the authority which ordered it, acting either on its own 
initiative or at the request of one of the interested parties or of 
any third party. 

11. Any treatment which involves placement in an institution 
should be periodically reviewed by the authority which ordered it. 


Va 
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23. The general training of medical doctors, teachers, health 
and social workers and magistrates, should lay greater emphasis 
on the psychological aspects of child welfare. 

Specialised workers should be carefully selected and trained 
with particular reference to the needs of the mentally handicapped 
child. 


24. Co-operation between the different members of the special- 
ised teams and the children’s families is of the greatest importance. 

These families should be encouraged to group themselves into 
Parent Associations to render mutual aid and to promote and support 
programmes for such children. 
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International Child Welfare Movement 


UNITED NATIONS 
Rehabilitation of Physically Handicapped Persons 


Representatives of 26 non-governmental organisations met 
in New York on 9 and 10 February 1953 to help the United Nations 
and its specialised agencies build up a co-ordinated international 
programme for the rehabilitation of physically handicapped persons. 

Donald W. Wilson, Secretary General of the International 
Society for the Welfare of Cripples, was elected Chairman; Eric 
T. Boulter of the World Council for the Welfare of the Blind, Vice- 
Chairman; Gilbert Harrison of the World Veterans Federation, 
Secretary.; and Miss Mary A. Dingman of the International Union 
for Child Welfare, Rapporteur. 

The conference was opened by Dr. Hussein Mohamed Asfahany, 
Principal Director of the UN Department for Social Affairs. He 
said that the United Nations had been concerned with the problem 
of rehabilitation of the physically handicapped since the first General 
Assembly met in 1946. -He emphasised that any international 
action could be successful only with the collaboration of non-govern- 
mental organisations which, he observed, had assumed a pioneer 
role in the field. Great attention would be given to the conclusions 
and recommendations of the Conference. 

Amongst the subjects discussed was the need of training teach- 
ers for: handicapped children on which the Conference heard 
Dr. William M. Cruickshank of the World Federation of Organisa- 
tions of the Teaching Profession report on a study now under way 
designed to determine the special competence required by teachers 
for exceptional children—the hard of hearing, the blind, the mentally 
retarded, and other categories of handicapped children. The study 
is being financed by grants from the Association for the Aid of 
Crippled Children and the conclusions reached will be made inter- 
nationally available, said Dr. Cruickshank. 

Norman Acton, of the International Society for the Welfare 
of Cripples, cited a joint statement on the subject submitted by 
his organisation together with the International Union for Child 
Welfare and the International Council for Exceptional Children. 
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Among other recommendations, the statement suggests that 
demonstration centres sponsored by the United Nations include 
programmes for the education of handicapped children and that 
opportunities for training of teachers be provided through the 
fellowship programmes of the UN and its specialised agencies. It 
also suggests preparation and international distribution of a manual 
bringing together fundamental information on the education of 
handicapped children. 

The resolutions adopted by the conference cover policies for 
dealing with the needs of the blind, suggestions on programmes 
for educating handicapped children and training teachers, for 
promoting seminars, fellowships and training courses and for exchang- 
ing knowledge on an international level. 

Resolutions adopted by the conference have been submitted 
to a working group composed of representatives of the United Nations, 
the International Labour Organisation, the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organisation, the World Health 
Organisation and the United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund. This working group met for three days imme- 
diately after the conclusion of the conference and will report to 
the Economic and Social Council’s Administrative Committee on 
Co-ordination. 


The Prevention of Crime and the Treatment of Offenders 


At its Fifth Session the United Nations General Assembly had 
decided that the members of the United Nations and all members 
of the International Penal and Penitentiary Commission who were 
not members of the United Nations, and any other States designated 
by the Economic and Social Council, should be invited to appoint 
one or more experts to act as individual correspondents in the field 
of the prevention of crime and the treatment of offenders with the 
United Nations Department of Social Affairs. These national 
correspondents should meet in appropriate groups to consider ques- 
tions of particular interest to such groups. 

As an outcome of these decisions, the European Regional 
Consultative Group held its first meeting, under the chairmanship 
of Mr. Lionel Fox (Great Britain) from 8-16 December 1952, in 
Geneva. One of the items on the agenda was the problem of juvenile 
delinquency. The United Nations has established monographs 
from replies of Governments to a questionnaire on juvenile delin- 
quency and from other sources, and has asked experts to prepare 
regional comparative studies based on this documentation. 

Mr. J. L. Costa (former Director, Juvenile Re-education Section, 
French Ministry of Justice), who had been charged by the United 
Nations with the part of the study referring to juvenile delinquency 
in Europe, opened the discussion with a statement on general prin- 
ciples. He recommended that the criminal law as applied to juve- 
niles should be made more flexible and free of all superfluous proce- 
dures. Every effort should be made to humanise the system and to 
consider protection and rehabilitation, rather than punishment, 
as the chief aims of the procedure. 
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With regard to detection methods he stressed the need for 
achieving efficient detection while avoiding psychological injury 
to the young delinquent. But detection must remain a_ police 
activity, carried out, may be, by specially trained police squads 
that deal solely with juveniles. 

Social workers might perhaps «ssist in early detection, which 
might in certain cases be tantamount to prevention, but in no case 
must they be expected to assist in making arrests or to denounce 
suspects since it was essential that they should keep the trust of the 
children and their families. During the period of detention preceding 
trial every opportunity must be taken of studying the character and 
personality of the young delinquent, and the same type of observa- 
tion should also be extended to delinquents who had been left at 
liberty. 

As the most important among the general principles concern- 
ing treatment, Mr. Costa considered the principle that treatment was 
not punishment but re-education. He suggested that the members 
of the Consultative Group should do their utmost to bring home to 
their Governments the need for trained administrators, teachers, 
vocational training instructors and such specialists as psychiatrists 
and social workers, and to convince them that the cost per head of 
the juveniles treated would be amply offset by the social results 
of the treatment. Several members of the group described in 
what way the problems of juvenile delinquency are tackled in their 
countries or endorsed Mr. Costa’s statement. 

The representative of the IUCW which, together with certain 
other NGOs interested in juvenile delinquency, had been invited 
to send an observer to the conference, made a statement and sub- 
mitted to the members of the Consultative Group a memorandum 
with suggestions for an envisaged European Study Cycle on Juvenile 
Delinquency. These suggestions had been contributed by members 
of the IUCW Advisory Committee on Delinquent and Socially 
Maladjusted Children and Young People. 

Other similar consultative groups will be set up, taking account 
of ethnic and customary affinities and of social and economic simi- 
larities between certain countries. 


Nutrition 


Just about half of the world’s 800 million children suffer from 
not having enough of the right food. What can be done to provide 
better nutrition for all those under 15 who are underfed ? 

In December 1952, this question was discussed in Rome at a 
meeting of a working group of the United Nations and its special- 
ised agencies. 

The group accepted proposals for action in this field put forward 
by FAO and WHO in consultation with Unicer. In particular, 
it approved projects to make available supplementary foods of 
high nutritive value other than milk, which can be used in child 
feeding in countries where little or no milk is at present available. 
The main problem is to provide children between 1 and 3-4 years 
of age with enough proteins. Among the milk substitutes. under 
consideration are soya milk prepared from specially treated soya 
flour and also fish products. 
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The international organisations help along three main lines : 
1. Assist the countries in finding out the most suitable foods ; 


2. Assist them in improving the processing of these foods, 
especially as children’s foods ; 
3. Assist them in increasing the quantities available ?. 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANISATION 


Control of Diphtheria and Whooping Cough 


Practically complete control of diphtheria, one of the most 
dangerous diseases of childhood, is now possible through vaccination, 
provided seventy or more per cent of all children are immunised, 
it was stated at the conference of fifteen laboratory experts from 
twelve different countries, which met last October at Dubrovnik, 
Yugoslavia, where it was convened by the World Health Organisation. 


Dr. G. S. Wilson of the United Kingdom, who was elected Chair- 
man, and Dr. N. K. Jerne, of Denmark, explained that in their coun- 
tries diphtheria has to all intents and purposes disappeared through 
vaccination campaigns which were supported by widespread press, 
radio and other public education media, in order to ensure a favour- 
able reception by public opinion. Such large numbers of children 
were vaccinated in both countries that the bacteria had no further 
chance of spreading as the number of susceptible persons became 
too small. 

In order to facilitate similar campaigns in other countries the 
conference recommended the use of the most modern “ adsorbed ” 
vaccines, which means that purified toxoid is associated in physical 
combination with either aluminium phosphate or aluminium hydro- 
xide. With these modern vaccines a very high degree of immunity 
is obtained by only two injections whereas the older preparations 
require three injections. The phosphate combination gives consi- 
derable immunity in a high proportion of children with a single 
injection only but the conference expressed the view that a one-dose 
vaccine had not yet been perfected. 

Recognising the obvious advantages in using combined vaccines 
against diphtheria and whooping cough, the conference decided 
strongly to recommend further research into the effect of combined 
vaccines. It is already known that, in combined vaccines, the 
efficiency of the diphtheria vaccine is actually enhanced by the addi- 
tion of the whooping cough vaccine but the effect on the latter is not 
as yet fully determined and the conference felt that intensified research 
in this direction was desirable. The conference further agreed 
that tetanus toxoid can easily be added either to diphtheria or com- 
bined diphtheria and whooping cough vaccine, if local conditions 
make this desirable. 

Regarding whooping cough alone, the conference recommended 
the use of the “ intra cerebral mouse test ” in order to prevent infe- 
rior vaccines from being put on the market, and also that manu- 
facturers should concentrate on those vaccines whose value has been 





1 See also Report E/ICEF/217 of 3 February 1953. 
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proved by actual application, such as those used recently in the 
United Kingdom which conferred a very high degree of protection. 
Earlier tests in the United Kingdom and elsewhere showed that 
vaccination protected 9 children out of 10 while the tenth vaccinated 
child which caught the disease, did so in a mild form only. 


UNESCO 


The Education of Arab Refugee Children in the Middle East 


Of the 850,000 refugees who fled to neighbouring countries 
from Palestine five years ago, no less than half are children. 

During the school year 1951-52 about 100,000 children received 
primary education. Of this number 50,000 attended the schools 
set up by Unesco and Unrwa and 17,000 the private schools finan- 
cially assisted by the two organisations. 

Most of the UNesco-Unrwa schools are still in tents. Only 
about one-third of the teachers, all of whom are Palestinians, are 
qualified. The educational supplies are meagre. Nevertheless, 
the final school examinations held during the summer of 1952 were 
quite satisfactory. 

As regards secondary education, a few hundred young Palestin- 
ians are at present enrolled in two courses organised by UNEsco 
and Unrwa in the Gaza and Jordan area, while 144 of the refugees 
are, with the financial assistance of the two organisations, pursying 
higher studies at the Universities of Beirut and Damascus. 
rf To achieve these results UNEsco and Unrwa had first to recruit 
sufficient teachers, a problem which was at its peak in 1951-52. 
In order to fill this gap, which has since the beginning of the educa- 
tional assistance programme been a serious handicap, about 100 
students received a special training in appropriate colleges in Lebanon, 
Syria and Jordan. Over 600 teachers followed refresher courses 
during the summer vacation of 1952. 

These endeavours of UNEsco and UNrwa ran parallel with an 
intensified campaign against illiteracy launched in 1950 by the 
American United Missionary Council. Under the leadership of 10 
inspectors, who simultaneously acted as regional inspectors of the 
Unesco-Unrwa primary schools, a total of 40,000 refugees had 
followed literacy classes in June 1952, and 3,600 of these had com- 
pleted their studies. 

Unesco and Unrwa have sought by every means to encourage 
the setting up in primary schools of weaving, carpentry and shoe- 
making workshops for boys, and sewing classes for girls. At the 
present time over 70 instructors are assisting with the vocational 
training of the pupils. To-day most of the schools are equipped 
with tables and benches made by the young refugees themselves. 

As it is intended that the technical and occupational training 
shall help the refugees to earn a livelihood, UNEsco and Unrwa have 
decided to broaden their activities in this field. During the summer 
of 1952 an ambitious programme was established for the opening of 
a large number of courses lasting from three months to two years, 
and of the most diverse kinds, including mechanics, printing, book- 
binding, maintenance and repair of motor-cars, weaving, brushmak- 
ing, basket-making, carpentry, shoemaking, photography, domestic 
economy, etc. 
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Thus, substantial success has attended the combined efforts 
of Unesco and Unrwa as regards the education of the Arab refugee 
children of the Middle East, though much still remains to be done. 
At its Seventh Session the Unesco General Assembly therefore 
approved for application in 1953-54 the provisions adopted in 1951- 
52 relative to primary education, while new programmes will be 
drawn up in collaboration with UNrwa as regards vocational instruc- 
tion and adult education. 


UNITED NATIONS INTERNATIONAL CHILDREN’S 
EMERGENCY FUND 


Resolution of the General Assembly of the United Nations 


The General Assembly adopted the following resolution on 
20 December 1952 by 49 votes, with 5 abstentions : 
The General Assembly, 


Having considered the report of the Economic and Social 
Council to the General Assembly, and noting the high tribute paid 
by the Council to the work of United Nations International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund as an outstanding example of international 
collaboration, 

Noting that the Executive Board of the Fund approved in 
1952 aid for eighty long-range child-care programmes in forty-nine 
countries and territories, and that the Fund will now be aiding 
children in seventy-two countries and territories, particularly in 
under-developed areas, 

Noting with appreciation the method of Unicrer aid whereby 
supplies and equipment are used to make a permanent contribution 
to the welfare of millions of children by encouraging development 
and extension within the countries of action on behalf of children, 

Commending the United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund for the promptness of its aid in case of emergencies 
such as floods, earthquakes and droughts, 

Expressing its appreciation that close working relationships 
have been developed between the Fund and technical departments 
of the United Nations and the relevant specialised agencies, so that 
there is increasing joint participation at the earliest stages in the 
planning and implementation of aid to child-care programmes, 

Bearing in mind that, because of its practical and material 
forms, Unicer aid is easily and invariably understood in all parts 
of the world and thus has become an outstanding symbol of con- 
structive United Nations activities, 

Convinced of the importance of contributions to the Fund 
in amounts sufficient to fulfil its target programme and budget 
of $20 million for the year 1953, 


1. Appeals to governments and private individuals to contri- 
bute to the United Nations International Children’s Emergency 
Fund as generously as possible during 1953 so that the target pro- 
gramme of $20 million may be fulfilled for the benefit of the children 
of the worid ; 


2. Appeals to information media to co-operate in disseminating 
information concerning the activities of the United Nations Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund. 
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THE AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE 
FOR CHILD WELFARE 


Twenty-fifth Anniversary 


In Montevideo, on 9 June 1952, the American International 
Institute for Child Welfare, a specialised body whose work for 
children has had a far-reaching influence in all Latin-American 
countries, celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary. The present 
director is Dr. R. Berro. 

Founded in 1927 by the eminent Uruguayan Professor Luis 
Morquio, the American International Institute for Child Welfare 
is doing valuable work in all the fields of civil, economic, social, 
educational and assistance problems concerning children in Latin 
America. The President in office, Dr. Araoz Gregorio Alfaro, also a 
distinguished pediatrician, is one of the Presidents of Honour of 
the 1.U.C.W. 

The Institute is primarily a research body. It organises a perio- 
dical Pan-American Child Welfare Congress and regularly publishes a 
Bulletin containing articles and notes of the highest interest. 

Recently it organised under the auspices of the Pan-American 
Union a seminar on the administration of child welfare services, 
which was attended by fellows from ten countries. Other seminars 
have been held during 1952, in Venezuela, Peru, Chile and Mexico. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES 


Sixth International Conference of Social Work 


This was the first time the Conference was held in Asia (Madras, 
14-19 December 1952), thus enabling many social workers from Asian 
countries, especially India, to meet their colleagues from other 
Continents. 


The meetings were a stimulating and rich experience both for 
the Indian delegates and for the foreign visitors. The general 
papers given in the pienary sessions by leading experts presented 
the fundamental aspects of the main subject on the agenda: “ The 
Role of Social Service in Raising the Standard of Living ”. 


Deliberations in the Commissions and Open Discussions were 
equally interesting and occasionally very lively, but as the partici- 
pants were partly Asians and partly Europeans and Americans, 
starting from very different premises, the result was often that 
concrete conclusions were not reached, as both groups would have 
wished. 


The I.U.C.W. was represented at the Conference by the General 
Secretary, Dr. Georges Thélin, and Deputy Secretary General, 
Mrs. J.-M. Small, who took an active part, the former in the Discus- 
sion Group on Children and Youth, the latter in that on the Family. 
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International Catholic Child Bureau 


The next Congress of the Bureau will be held at Constance (Ger- 
many) from 4-9 May 1953. 

The main theme will be: “ The Child and the Family ”. 

The purpose is to examine the task and function of the family 
in the child’s upbringing and the co-operation which it is desirable 
should exist between the home and the various influences that go 
to make up this education. 

The Congress will set up a number of special Committees, each 
of which will study one of these influences which, as well as the 
parents, contributes to the upbringing of the child, bearing always 
in mind its relation to the family. 


The Committees are listed as follows : 
The child and family legislation ; 
Youth movements ; 

Press, radio, cinema, television ; 
Child guidance services ; 
Pre-school education ; 

Religious instruction ; 

Out-door life. 


Besides the work in the Committees, two general papers will 
be given on the underlying principles of the Congress. 

The Congress is open to any individual or body interested 
in the problems to be studied. Applications for registration should 
be made to the International Catholic Child Bureau, 31, rue de 
Fleurus, Paris (6), which will be pleased to supply all information 
concerning the Congress on request. 








Continued from page 64 


Lexikon der Padagogik. In 3 Banden. Third volume: K-Z. A. 
Francke A. G. Verlag, Bern, 1952, 624 pp., Fr. 180. 


The first part of this last of the 3 volumes of the Encyclopedia 
of Pedagogics (for bibliographical notes on the preceding volumes 
see I.C.W.R. Vol. V, 1951, p. 168 and Vol. VI, 1952, p. 96) surveys 
the history of pedagogics. Part II consists of biographies of per- 
sonalities who have influenced pedagogical theory or practice. 
Part III contains reports on the educational systems of 82 States. 
They are based on the documentation provided by the International 
Bureau of Education and by Unesco, and are, in some cases, sup- 
plemented by specialists from the countries themselves. 

These reports cover, above all, the school organisation of to- 
day, but in many cases they give also its historical, political and social 
background, e.g., in the articles on the Arab States, Latin America, 
China, Denmark, England and Russia, to quote only a few. 

This third volume will be as welcome a source of information 
as the preceding ones, and the Encyclopedia should find its place 
in many reference libraries. 

Continued on page 58 


National Child Welfare Movement 


BRAZIL 


Child Welfare Congress 


The first Brazilian Child Welfare Congress was held in July 1952, 
in Belo Horizonte (State of Minas Gerais). 

The Congress, sponsored by the Brazilian Child Welfare Associa- 
tion, and presided over by Mrs. Adalgiza Lourival Fontes, was 
attended by many delegates from all over the country. 

Various recommendations and resolutions aiming at better 
living conditions for children and young persons were adopted. A 
study was made, in the first place, of the causes of juvenile delin- 
quency ; this led to the conclusion that there was no such thing as a 
juvenile delinquent, which meant, in fact, a maladjusted young per- 
son ; that delinquency was the result of neglect ; that adverse socio- 
logical conditions were contributing factors ; that re-education of 
maladjusted minors should take into account their background and 
home environment ; and that the State should be able to count on the 
co-operation of private citizens in solving the problem of maladjusted 
young persons. 

The Congress also considered the problem of the general educa- 
tion of young persons and adopted a resolution to the effect that all 
aspects of the personality of a child—the physical, the intellectual, 
the moral, the social and the human—could be developed and 
improved by integrating all branches of education in one total plan. 
This comprehensive education would be facilitated by setting up 
children’s homes, schools, societies, farms, etc. 

In addition, the Congress studied problems connected with the 
application of the special legislation respecting minors and expressed 
the view that the Brazilian Minors’ Code should be revised. Another 
point on the agenda related to the sexual education of children in 
boarding schools, and various resolutions directed towards entrusting 
such instruction to duly qualified staff were adopted. In this 
connection it was agreed that the attention of young persons should 
always be concentrated on useful and worthy objectives, such as 
tasks compatible with their age, their religious, civic and moral 
instruction, outdoor sports, group excursions, music, particularly 
community singing, and educational drama. 

Moreover, with a view to affording a comprehensive education 
to young persons in the field of social welfare, it was decided to 
request the Federal and State Governments to introduce the follow- 
ing measures: (1) to set up social services in all the States where 
they did not already exist ; (2) to set up schools affording a compre- 
hensive education in all urban and rural centres, or to modify exist- 
ing schools, irrespective of their nature, in this sense; and (3) to 
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set up State schools in all rural and urban centres. The Congress 
also adopted a proposal to the effect that the same medical and hos- 
pital services as are available for organised adult workers should be 
made available for young workers. This would ensure that young 
persons would be admitted to hospitals run by social insurance 
institutions and would receive the necessary medical and surgical 
care on an equal footing with other workers. + 


GERMANY 


Protection of Youth in Public Places 


A law for the Protection of Children and Young People in 
Public Places was premulgated in the Federal German Republic 
on 4 December 1951 and came into force on 3 January 1952.7 It 
contains provisions for protecting children under 16 years and young 
people aged 16-18 years from the dangers to which they may be 
exposed in public houses, dance-halls, night clubs, fun-fairs, music- 
halls and cinemas. 

While the regulations which make it an offence to offer chil- 
dren and young people spirits in public houses, and forbid children 
under 16 years to smoke in public places aim at health protection, 
the objective of the law in general is essentially educational. Its 
main purpose is to protect youth from moral danger. In case of 
contravention it offers the legal basis for applying educational mea- 
sures, if necessary, in co-operation with the statutory youth welfare 
agencies. It is educational with respect to the adults, too, bringing 
home to them their responsibilities as parents, publicans, dance- 
hall, fun-fair or cinema proprietors, and so on. It is the adults, 
not the children, who are liable to penalty if they have allowed the 
provisions of the law to be infringed. 

After this law had been in force for about a year, the official 
in charge of the Child Welfare Department at the Ministry of the 
Interior of the Federal Republic of Western Germany states ® that 
much remains to be done to carry out its provisions. He recom- 
mends that representatives of the child welfare authorities, the 
criminal police and welfare and youth organisations should form 
special working groups. They should realise and propagate the idea 
that the law has, essentially, an educational character. It is their 
duty also to carry out preventive work by tracing and eliminating 
the dangers from which young people, according to the provisions 
of this law, are to be protected. 


1 From Jndustrial and Labour Information, ILO, Geneva, 
15 December 1952. 

2 Gesetz zum Schutze der Jugend in der Oeffentlichkeit. Com- 
ments by A. Want. W. Kohlhammer Verlag, Stuttgart. 1951. 
32 pp. 

3 Unsere Jugend, February 1953. 
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PORTUGAL 


The Admission of Minors to Public Performances 


A recent Act? revises the constitution of the Censorship Com- 
mittee of Public Performances, sets up a Children’s Literature and 
Public Performances Committee and lays down its terms of reference. 

The aim of this Act is to prevent minors attending perform- 
ances unsuitable for their moral and physical development. In 
future there will be two kinds of licences for performances in theatres, 
cinemas, music-halls and other places of entertainment, according 
to whether they are destined for adults or children. 

Children under six will be completely prohibited from entering 
cinemas ; minors under 13 years may attend children’s performances 
only ; those over 13 may attend ordinary performances approved 
by the Censorship Committee; only persons over 18 years may be 
admitted to those reserved for adults. 

Performances for children are regarded as an adjunct to their 
education ; their nature and length must be adapted to the physical 
and mental development of the young spectators. 

Minors without families who habitually attend prohibited per- 
formances or make several attempts to do so will be liable for Court 
action as being beyond control. 

Cases of infringement of this Act and their preparation will 
come within the competence of the Juvenile Courts; the managers 
of places of entertainment, their personnel, the parents or guardians 
of the children who infringe this Act, will be liable to a fine and 
imprisonment. 

The Censorship Committee is composed of the National Press 
Secretary (Chairman), the Inspector of Performances (Vice-Chairman), 
two members each appointed by the President of the Council, the 
Ministry of Justice and the Ministry of Education, and one Secretary. 

The Children’s Literature and Performances Committee will 
be composed of a Chairman appointed by the President of the 
Council and five members: two nominated by the President of the 
Council, and one each by the Catholic Church, the Ministry of Justice 
and the Ministry of Education. 

It will be the task of this Committee to make inquiries and 
undertake any research necessary in connection with children’s per- 
formances. It will act in an advisory capacity to the Public Perform- 
ances Censorship Committee and to the Press Censorship Committee 
in all matters relating to the influence of these activities on the 
moral and civic training of young people, and on children’s literature 
as well as the promotion of children’s libraries and reading rooms. 

The social workers attached to the Juvenile Courts -will be 
responsible, jointly with the Inspectorate of Performances, to see 
that the provisions of this. Act, especially as regards the admission 
of minors to public performances and the licences for posters and 
programmes, are strictly carried out. 








1 Act No. 38,394 of 27 October 1952 sent by M. E. Serra, 
Director-General of Juvenile Court and Related Services. 








Delinquent and Socially Maladjusted 
Children 


FRANCE 
Fourth Congress of U.N.A.R. 


The general theme of the Congress of the Union nationale des 
Associations régionales pour la Sauvegarde de l’Enfance, which met 
at Dijon from 25 to 27 October 1952, was “ Provisions. for Safe- 
guarding Children from the Point of View of the Child’s Needs. ” 

In view of the fact that the reintegration of these children in 
normal life may be brought about by different methods and different 
services which, far from being mutually exclusive are complementary 
to each other, the Congress examined, in turn, treatment in an open 
environment, probation, and residence in an institution, though 
realising that there were other types of treatment which might call 
for study in due course. 

The First Committee laid great stress on the need to set up 
properly equipped centres in sufficient number to carry out treat- 
ment while leaving the minor in his own home. The Associations 
régionales pour la Sauvegarde de l’enfance desire to co-ordinate the 
activities of such centres or to promote their creation. 

The Second Committee took note that probation as a transi- 
tion stage was really a kind of after-care, but drew a clear distinc- 
tion between the two kinds of probation: release on licence and 
probation, and recommended that care should be taken not to mix 
minors belonging to these two categories in the same hostel. 

As experience had proved that mother-and-baby hostels were 
extremely useful from the educational point of view, it was recom- 
mended that the efforts of public and voluntary organisations having 
as their aim to leave the infant in the care of the young unmarried 
mother should be strongly supported, so long as certain conditions 
were fulfilled (educational guidance, vocational training and mother- 
craft teaching). 

The Third Commission stressed that for certain minors needing 
specialised treatment, placement in appropriate residential institu- 
tions was the best solution. It was recommended that the centres 
for the different categories of minors (mentally deficient, physically 
handicapped, educable feeble-minded) should be reclassified or 
substituted for the present services, and suitably equipped with a 
view to promoting the fullest development of which the young people 
are capable. 

Some general recommendations were adopted with regard to the 
vocational training of maladjusted children (provision of facilities), 


1 (From le Bulletin mensuel de documentation du Comité Catho- 
lique de l’Enfance, Paris, Nov.-Dec. 1952.) 
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and a more effective collaboration between administrative bodies, 
the Regional Associations, experts and institutions, so that all efforts 
should combine in a total plan for the treatment of the maladjusted 
minor. 


GERMANY 


Association for Juvenile Courts 


The aim of the lately revived German Association for Juvenile 
Courts and Probation Services (Deutsche Vereinigung fur Jugend- 
gerichte und Jugendgerichishilfen) is to study all problems connected 
with juvenile delinquents. It will analyse the extent, forms and 
causes of juvenile delinquency, and deal with problems of criminal 
law, Juvenile Courts, probation, detention and after-care. The 
Association desires to exchange experiences with other countries. 
On the Board of Directors are Professors Sieverts (Hamburg) and W. 
Hoeltz (Berlin) and Dr. L. Clostermann (Bonn). 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Punishments in Approved Schools and Remand Homes 


It will be recalled that Great Britain is one of the few countries 
which still retains corporal punishment. 

An analysis of punishments in six approved schools for senior 
boys over the last half of 1949 shows that on the average, 23 per 
cent of the boys were given corporal punishments. The highest 
percentage was 34, the lowest 11. The figures for six intermediate 
boys’ schools are: average number: 61/3 per cent (varying from 15 
per cent to nil); and for six junior boys’ schools : average number : 
18 per cent (from 52 per cent to 2 per cent). In girls’ schools the 
number of cases where corporal punishment was given is very much 
lower. 

The figures are reported by the Committee which was appointed 
by the Home Secretary to review the existing methods of punish- 
ment, to consider the procedure adopted in breaches of discipline 
and to recommend whether any changes in the method and procedure 
are necessary or desirable. + 

The members of this Committee examined the punishment 
returns of six schools of each grade chosen at random. They consid- 
er that these returns reflect fairly accurately the use of corporal 
punishment in approved schools in general. 

They visited a number of schools and gave hearings to many 
witnesses. After having studied the whole system of punishments 
and rewards and the various forms of offences committed by boys 
and girls at approved schools, the Committee recommends, inter 


1 Report of a Committee to Review Punishments in Prisons, 
Borstal Institutions, Approved Schools and Remand Homes. Parts 
III and IV—Approved Schools and Remand Homes. H.M. Stationery 
Office, London, Cmd. 8429. 1951. 71 pp. 
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alia, to amend the Approved School Rules on discipline and punish- 
ment so as to emphasise that in maintaining discipline the personal 
example of head and staff is of primary importance, the bestowal of 
rewards and privileges of subsidiary importance. Consideration 
should be given to the gradual removal of rewards as a child moves 
up in school. 

With reference to corporal punishment as authorised by the 
Rules, the Committee reaffirms the opinion expressed by a previous 
Committee in 1911, i.e., that corporal punishment should be reserved 
for serious offences. “ The use of corporal punishment as an ordinary 
method of punishing small offences would be an indication of bad 
management.” It recommends that headmasters should be required 
te have a second member of the staff present when administering 
corporal punishment, and that the mental state of boys who need 
repeated corporal punishment should always be most carefully investi- 
gated. Where powers of punishment have been given to boys 
they should be withdrawn, and house councils or school councils 
consisting of boys or girls and members of the staff should not take 
decisions on questions of punishment; all such decisions should rest 
solely with the staff. 

One of the recommendations referring to punishment in remand 
homes suggests the following new Rules: 


“Corporal punishment should not be inflicted in the presence 
of other boys ”; and “ No boy with any physical or mental disabil- 
ity shall be so punished without the sanction of the medical officer. ” 


The main sections of the Report covering offences and punish- 
ment are preceded by introductory remarks on the origins, the 
history and present-day conditions in approved schools and remand 
homes, followed by a number of appendices, including extracts from 
the Approved School and the Remand Home Rules and from the 
punishment books of schools and homes. 


U.S.A. 
A Few New Facts About Juvenile Delinquency 


How Many Delinquenis ? 


In 1951, an estimated 350,000 children were brought to the 
attention of the juvenile courts in USA for delinquent behaviour. 
The boys outnumbered the girls 4 to 1. 

A much greater number, perhaps a million or so, came in contact 
with the police on account of misbehaviour. This group included 
many who were referred to the Court. 

Many delinquent children escape the attention of the law. 
The number of these “concealed ” delinquents is not known, but 
studies indicate that it may be considerable. A survey made in a 
large Eastern city of the case records of children coming to social 
work agencies for help and guidance revealed that of the large num- 
ber of children who spoke openly of the serious acts of delinquency 
they had committed, almost one-third were unknown to the police. 
It is impossible to estimate how many delinquent children escape 
the attention of all agencies in the community. 
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Is their Number Increasing ? 


According to preliminary data for 1951 from Juvenile Courts 
reporting to the Children’s Bureau, the number of child delinquents 
increased 19 per cent between 1948 and 1951. Figures on police 
fingerprint records show a similar trend. The number of children 
in the country in the principal age group affected (10-17) increased 
only 5 per cent during 1951. 

Unless something is done now to prevent it, there may be 
further increases in the number of delinquent children. The total 
number in the 10-17 age group is expected to increase 45 per cent 
between 1950 and 1960. Will the number of delinquent children 
also increase 45 per cent? Will it increase at an even greater rate, 
as it is now doing ? Or will it be possible to arrest this trend ? 


What Have They Done? 


Juvenile Court reports show that the majority of the boys 
are brought in for stealing or committing malicious mischief. 

Most of the girl delinquents are brought in for being ungovern- 
able, for running away, or for having committed a sexual offence. 

Police fingerprint records reveal that in 1951 children under 
18 committed 24 per cent of the nation’s auto thefts; they also 
commit crimes of violence: 3 per cent of homicide cases and 7 per 
cent of rape in 1951. 

More serious crimes were committed by boys and girls 18 years 
old during the first 6 months of 1952 than by persons of any other 
age group. 


How Old Are They ? 


The majority of delinquent minors who come before Juvenile 
Courts are between 15 and 17 years of age. 

Approximately 35 per cent of the delinquent children who come 
before the Courts have been there on one or more previous occasions. 

The age at which the largest number of delinquents are first 
apprehended by the police or referred to the Court seems to be 
between 13 and 15 or approximately at puberty. This was shown 
by a study of one thousand delinquent children. 

Nine-tenths of the same children were having considerable 
difficulty adjusting to normal life before they were 11 years old. 
More than a third of this total group of one thousand children were 
showing noticeable signs of becoming delinquent at the age of 8 or 
younger. 


What Happens to Them? 


Of the one million children who came to the attention of the 
police for misbehaviour last year, about 750,000 were dealt with direct- 
ly by the police, who let them go with a warning or perhaps referred 
them to a social agency for guidance and help. 

The remaining 250,000 commited acts of delinquency so serious 
that the police referred them to the Juvenile Court. 

An additional 100,000 were brought to Juvenile Courts by 
parents, teachers, social agencies and the like. 
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At least 115,000 of the 350,000 children who were brought to 
the Juvenile Court were held overnight or longer in a detention facil- 
ity, police station house or jail. 

It has been estimated that from 50,000 to 100,000 children 
are confined in jails each year by the authority of the Courts or other 
law-enforcement agencies. 

Of the 350,000 delinquent children who came before the Juvenile 
Courts in 1951, the cases of about half were dismissed, adjusted, or 
held open without further action. 

Of the remaining children, approximately 95,000 were placed 
on probation and the rest were either referred to other agencies, 
committed to institutions, or handled in other ways. 

About 35,000 children a year are committed by Juvenile Courts 
to training institutions designed primarily for delinquents. The 
average stay is somewhat less than one year. 


What Services are Available ? 


At the present time there is no adequate information as to 
the number of police officers with special training for work with 
juveniles. (This information is currently being collected by the 
Children’s Bureau and the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police.) The number needed has been estimated at 10,000 or at 
least 5 per cent of our total number of police officers. A city with a 
population of 20,000 should have at least one policeman trained for 
work with delinquents. 

A recent study of 177 cities, each with a population of more 
than 20,000, revealed that more than one-third of them have not 
yet made special provision in their police departments for work 
with children. 

The Delinquency Control Institute of Southern California, 
which offers the only university-operated training programme for 
juvenile officers in the country, has graduated 173 persons since 
it was founded in 1946. <A few other police schools do give some 
attention to police work with juveniles, but this instruction represents 
only a small portion of the total curriculum. 

There are more than 2,500 Juvenile Courts distributed over 
the country. If the children brought before them are to receive 
even minimum help, a Court needs sufficient probation service for 
study of each child’s background and for guiding those children that 
the Court places on probation. 

The Court should also have available a detention facility suit- 
able for keeping children in secure custody. One detention facility 
may occasionally serve more than one Court. 

The number of such detention homes in the United States is 
only 174. 

At least one-half the counties in the United States are without 
probation services for juvenile delinquents. 

There are at present 3,716 local probation officers for juveniles. 
Many of these officers serve both children and adults. 

In 1951 these officers had the major responsibility of serving 
not only 350,000 delinquent children, but also 150,000 dependent, 
neglected and other children who are the concern of Juvenile Courts. 
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In other words, there is one probation officer for every 135 children 
coming to the Court. Of course, this is only an average. Some 
Courts have highly developed probation services, but many have 
none whatever. 


(From The Child, Washington, Dec. 1952, Vol. 17, No. 4.) 


Prevention of Delinquency 


Could many potential young delinquents be deflected from 
anti-social behaviour and become youths of good character if they 
were provided with the continuous friendship and wise counsel of 
adults who were deeply interested in them and who could secure for 
them access to such community services as they require ? 

Replies to this crucial question are numerous and contradictory, 
and often given in the form of vague generalisations based on pre- 
conceived ideas about the role environmental and personality factors 
play in causing delinquency. 

In order to answer this question in a scientific way, a research 
project was established by Richard Clarke Cabot, Professor of Social 
Ethics and of Clinical Medicine, and, after his death in 1939, carried 
on by the staff of the Cambridge- Somerville Youth Study. 

This research work was put into practice in the Yen of an 
experiment: two groups of 325 boys each were so matched that 
they were, in the opinion of the study group, “ similar at the outset ”. 
How this was done results from a special chapter on the technical 
problems of matching. 

Of these two groups -containing an equal number of potential 
delinquents—the question whether and on what grounds delinquency 
can be predicted is examined in the light of a number of prediction 
studies—one was used as experimental or “ treated ” group, the other 
as control group. The treated group received over a long period, 
of up to eight years, all the aid that a resourceful counsellor, backed 
by the study group, the school and community agencies could possi- 
bly give, whereas the control group was left alone, “that is to say, they 
received not more than what guidance and aid was generally 
available. 

How this intensive study was carried out with the assistance of 
a large staff among whom were counsellors, research workers, psy- 
chologists and doctors, is described in the first part of the report. 
The second part gives the evaluation of the experiment by Dr. 
Helen Witmer, Professor of Social Work, who had not taken part 
in the study and surveyed its results with the fresh eyes of an out- 
sider. Any such evaluation depends on what measures one uses for 
gauging success or failure of treatment. In the sphere of personality 
development and character potentialities accurate yardsticks just 
do not exist, and any findings must therefore be accepted with caution. 

Judging the outcome of the experiment by the achieved “ social 
adjustment * , the least vague of the various vague criteria available, 
Dr. Witmer reaches the conclusions that few true delinquents were 
significantly helped by the work of the study group and that the 


1 An Experiment in the Prevention of Delinquency. By Edwin 
Powers and Helen Witmer. New York. Columbia University 
Press 1951. 649 pp. 
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boys of the control group turned out about as well on the average 
as did those who received the counsellors’ services. Only about 
one-fifth of the boys appeared to have been definitely aided by the 
study and another one-tenth derived some slight benefit from its 
services. 

She stresses that most of the boys who persisted in delinquency 
in spite of all efforts made to help them were seriously neurotic 
youngsters from homes that were very unsatisfactory emotionally. 
Very few boys with such traits were aided. 

She recognises the value of the kind of service the study had to 
offer for boys “who were socially, physically or mentally handi- 
capped, but who were relatively healthy in personality and whose 
parents were either emotionally healthy or somewhat dependent 
and immature.” Her investigation shows, however, that the 
usefulness of such services is limited and “that no such generous, 
ambitious but professionally rather naive program can diminish 
to any considerable extent that persistent problem, juvenile 
delinquency. ” 
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Books Received 


Rehabilitation of the Handicapped. A Bibliography 1940-46. By 
Mayor Riviere. National Council on Rehabilitation, New 
York, 1949. Two vol. 998 pp. $2.50. 


Diets for Babies and Children in Health and Sickness. By Florence 
DILLISTONE. National Baby Welfare Council, 1952. Ils 7%d 
for single copy, 4s 6d for 12, 30s for 100. 


The Effects of the War on Criminality. International Penal and 
Penitentiary Commission. Berne, 1951, 270 pp. 


The Health of the School Child. Report of the Chief Medical Officer 
of the Ministry of Education for the Years 1948 and 1949. H.M. 
Stationery Office, London, 1952. 92 pp. 3s. 


Activities of the United Nations and of the Specialised Agencies in the 
Field of Economic, Social and Cultural Rights. United Nations, 
New York, 1952, 74 pp. 50 cents. 


BCG Vaccination. Studies by the WHO Tuberculosis Research 


Office. Copenhagen. World nite Organisation, Geneva, 
1953, 308 pp. 15s or $3.00 or Sw. fr. 12.- 
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ADOPTION 


Adoption Principles and Services. By Florence C. Brown, Frieda 
M. KuHLMANN and Helen P. Rosinson, Ruth MIcHAELs, 
Helen W. Hatirnan, Emily Mitcuett, Wires, Catherine 
DONNELL. Family Service Association of America, New York, 
42 pp., 85 cents. 


Most of the papers reprinted here are very useful in throwing 
light on the need and value of casework service to natural mothers, 
children and prospective foster parents. Readers will find the 
paper on how to make rejection accepted by unsuitable applicants 
particularly helpful, as little has been written so far on this aspect 
of adoption procedure. 


Adoption Through a Licensed Social Agency. Five specialists pre- 
sent the part of their professions in Adoption. Children’s 
Protective Association, Washington, 1950, 31 pp. 


A symposium by a social worker, a psychiatrist, a psychologist, 
a physician and a lawyer on their specific roles with regard to 
adoption. . 


A Follow-Up Study of Adoptive Families. Under the Auspices of the 
Child Adoption Research Committee, Inc. New York, 1951. 
151 pp. 


Such a study is rather rare and is therefore all the more valuable. 
It covered 50 children in 49 adoptive families; all had been tested 
prior to placement and all records had been kept, so that it was 
possible to assess by new testings and interviews in the office and in 
the home how far mutual adjustment had been successful. The 
emphasis was on the parents, as the children were still very young, 
early school age at most. Twenty-six were rated as successful, 
18 as fairly successful, and six as unsuccessful. The six unsuccessful 
adjustments were rated so not because the home was bad, the child 
maltreated or the parents irresponsible, but because these homes 
offered less than optimum emotional conditions of growth. 

The characteristics of the adoptive parents and of the children, 
the information given the child as to his adoption, the home study, 
the use made of the psychologist’s report, and the age of the child 
at the time of placement are discussed in relation to the outcome of 
the placement. However, the small number of cases hardly allows 
decisive conclusions to be reached. 
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Forderungen zur Neugestaltung des Adoptionswesens. By Margarete 
zUR NIEDEN. Lambertus-Verlag, Freiburg im Breisgau, 1952. 
28 pp. 


The author, who is one of the most experienced adoption work- 
ers in Germany, discusses the present position in the Federal Republic. 
She would like to see the number of authorised adoption agencies 
diminished, as to-day many are arranging so few adoptions that they 
cannot afford the specialised and skilled workers who are necessary 
and do not cover a wide enough area in which to choose the most 
suitable adoptive home. She is opposed to long-term foster care 
contracts as alternatives to legal adoption, as the requirements 
would be the same without giving parents and child the same security 
and advantages as proper adoption. 


The Adoption Act, 1950 and Orders. By S. SEUFFERT. Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, London, 1951. 137 pp. 16s. 


Useful reference book including rules and schedules. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Juvenile Delinquency. A Short Text-book on the Medical Aspects 
of Juvenile Delinquency. By J.D.W. PEARcE. Cassell and Co. 
Ltd., London, 1952, 396 pp. 25s. 


Dr. Pearce has written another of the excellent books coming 
from England on the study of the juvenile offender. He gives a 
historical analysis of the awakening of social consciousness in Great 
Britain and the development of protective law for children, which 
can be useful for countries going through a similar evolution of 
their law. This legislation has been achieved only after long battles 
by persons, often in administrative positions, who stimulated an 
understanding for the need of remedial treatment rather than 
retribution. As justification for this study Dr. Pearce recalls the 
statement of Francis Gall (1825) that the measure of culpability 
and the measure of punishment are determined not by the illegal 
act, but by that of the person who commits it. 

There is considerable discussion of the parent-child relationship ; 
the effects on the child of the parents’ attitude to the law as a result 
of the war, rigid rationing and monetary restrictions. The delin- 
quent child expresses a need to satisfy a “ tendency ”—acquisitive, 
aggressive, sexual, escape (truancy), etc. Interesting for persons 
developing any sort of programme for children is the discussion of 
the child’s need to belong to a group, whereas actually the anti- 
social child has such behaviour characteristics as to make it virtually 
impossible for him to fit into a normal group. 

For the psychiatrically trained worker, Dr. Pearce correlates 
the familial and community predispositions with the native equip- 
ment of the individual child which leads to the expression of delin- 
quent behaviour. Nine character types are described, such as, 
defect of mind, intellectual and moral; instability of temperament ; 
anxiety and unhappiness; etc. The plea is for specialised treatment 
with complete psychological understanding of the individual child. 
This can also be a useful book for anyone dealing with the welfare 
of children. 
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The Earliest Stages of Delinquency. A Clinical Study from the Child 
Guidance Clinic. By H. EpEtston, M.B.,D.P.M. Livingstone 
Ltd., London, 1952. 200 pp. 10s 6d. 


The prime purpose of this study is to give a clinice! account of 
the different kinds of delinquent children encountered in child 
guidance practice. By giving examples of typical cases the author 
shows that, from the earliest stage of delinquent behaviour, much 
can be learnt about the origins and nature of the antisocial character 
and the best means of treating it. 

Discussing the many factors which may or may not be considered 
as chief causes of delinquent behaviour, the author stresses “ the 
extreme and fundamental relevance of psychological factors in 
determining and maintaining the delinquent reactions.” After 
nearly 15 years’ experience in child guidance work he is sure “ that 
in the best analysis the only thing which can account for a juvenile 
delinquent is his own personality. ” 


Paterson on Prisons. Being the collected papers of Sir Alexander 
PATERSON, M.C., M.A. Edited by S.K. Ruck. Publ. Frederick 
Muller, Ltd., London, 192 pp. 15s. 


Sir Alexander Paterson’s name ranks with those of his great 
predecessors in the field of prison reform—Elizabeth Fry and John 
Howard. His particular contribution to the Prison Service is the 
development of the idea that the primary aim of any system of 
detention should be to educate the offender. The English Borstal 
system,. as it exists to-day, is largely his conception. His convic- 
tion that “ men come to prison as a punishment, not for punishment ” 
is expressed in the administrative measures which he introduced 
as Prison Commissioner, and is also the theme running right through 
his brilliantly written collected papers which contain the quintessence 
of the wisdom gathered in a life devoted to putting this conviction 
into practice. 


Probation. Aufbau und Praxis des englischen Systems der Bewah- 
rungshilfe—Schriftenreihe der Vereinigung fir Jugendgerichte 
und Jugendgerichtshilfen, neue Folge, Heft 2, Verlag Wilhelm 
Steinebach, Miinchen, February 1952, 163 pp., Sw. fr. 12.- 


This study will be read with advantage by anyone who appre- 
ciates a systematic introduction to the legal basis, organisation 
and practice of the English system of probation. It will prove 
particularly useful to those whose work is connected with juvenile 
delinquents. 


Gefahrdete weibliche Jugend unserer Tage. By Dr. M. ZILLIG. 
Verlag Ferdinand Schéningh, Paderborn, 1951, 129 pp. DM. 3.80. 


The author publishes 12 of her 50 personality studies of German 
girls (aged 13-18 years, 86 per cent belonging to the 16-18 age group) 
who, immediately after World War II, spent shorter or longer periods 
in an approved school. She has tried, through interviews and psy- 
chological tests, to disentangle the character and environment fac- 
tors which caused each girl’s maladjustment. 
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Jugendkriminalitat. By Prof. Dr. F. ScHNEIDER. Verlag Otto 
Miller, Salzburg. 256 pp. 


This collection of papers read at the International Congress 
on Delinquent Youth, held at Salzburg in 1950, contains contribu- 
tions referring to the causes of and remedies for juvenile delin- 
quency in general, and also short monographs on the situation in 
several countries (Austria, France, Germany, Netherlands, Portugal, 
Spain and the United States of America). 


HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


Joint Expert Committee on the Physically Handicapped Child. World 
Health Organisation, Geneva. Technical Series, No. 58. 26 pp. 
Sw. fr. 0.80, 1s 6d, or $0.20. 


The Committee covers in its first report the fundamental prin- 
ciples which will help to prevent motor handicaps in children, as 
well as the medical treatment, emotional readjustment, education, 
vocational guidance and training, and the employment of physically 
handicapped children and young people. The Committee stresses 
the importance of the close collaboration of all the services concerned 
with these children and their integration, at all stages, in the general 
medical, social, educational and vocational programmes. 


Conference of Experts on Physically Handicapped Children for 
Countries of South East Asia, United Nations, TAA Conference 
and Seminar Series No. 1, New York, July 1951, 60 pp., 60 cents. 


That part of the proceedings devoted to general principles 
concerning the care and education of the physically handicapped 
children has more or less universal value, but in the chapters dealing 
with actual conditions, it can be seen that facilities for treating 
these children are generally inadequate even in relation to the lowest 
estimate of handicapped persons. Very few reliable figures are 
available ; from those quoted it would seem that there is in the various 
S.E. Asian countries greater variation with regard to the causes of 
handicap than one would expect. Though there is, obviously, 
still a great deal to do, the mere awareness of the problem and the 
sincere desire to tackle it are encouraging symptoms. We feel 
however that the Conference has failed to stress the importance of 
general welfare and educational measures as a means of prevention. 


New Boarding Schools for London’s Handicapped Children. By 
John Brown. Published by the London County Council. 
No. 3737. Staples Press Ltd., London, 1951, 32 pp. 


This brochure tells something of the work of the London County 
Council in the field of providing education in boarding schools for 
handicapped children who require special attention. Its illustrations 
confirm the impression the reader gets from the text, that a real 
effort is being made to give these children physical comfort, cheerful 
environment and the educational facilities from which they are likely 
to benefit. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Economic Measures in Favour of the Family. A survey of laws and 
administrative regulations providing for economic measures in 
favour of the family in various countries. United Nations 
Publication, New York, 1952. 175 pp. $1.25 


The survey covers laws and administrative regulations pro- 
viding for economic measures in favour of the family in 24 coun- 
tries. It concentrates on economic measures related to the subsis- 
tence needs of the family in the normal circumstances of life and to 
the normal budget of the household, that is to say, on the statutory 
rights conferred on the family in virtue of the mere fact that it is a 
family or because it is a large family. 

These rights aim at the maintenance of the family level of 
income (family allowances, marriage grants, income tax relief, and 
so on); at the pene ance of the family pattern of consumption 
and expenditure (facilities and allowances in respect of food, housing, 
fuel and lighting, education, transport, holidays and recreation, etc.) ; 
at the maintenance of family. means of subsistence (preferen- 
tial admission to employment, facilities for families engaged in 
agriculture). 


International Non-Governmental Organizations. By Lyman Crom- 
WELL WuiTE. Rutgers University Press, New Brunswick, 
1951. 325 pp. $5. 


Mr. Lyman White is particularly qualified to describe the 
nature and role of the numerous international organisations of a 
non-governmental character which have sprung up in practically 
every field since World War I (comparatively few boast an older 
origin). Under 12 headings: Business and Fing Communica- 
tions, Transport and Travel—Labor—Agri Arts and Sciences 
“ducation—Religion—Social Welfare—Sports—Internation- 
al Law and the Legal Settlement of Disputes—Pursuit of Peace, 
the specific contribution of the major organisations is described. 











Community Facilities and Services. Housing and Town and Country 
Planning. Bulletin 5. United Nations Publication, New York, 
1952. 113 pp. $1.25. 


Well-illustrated articles showing the efforts made in a few coun- 
tries (Israel, Sweden, United Kingdom, U.S.A., U.S.S.R.) to develop 
community life and make modern facilities and amenities available 
to the tenants of housing estates and other city dwellers. Selected 
bibliography. 


De grenzen van het paedagogisch en psycho-therapeutisch element 
in de kinderbescherming. Geschriften van de Nationale Fede- 
ratie de Nederlandse Bond tot Kinderbescherming. 1952. 
No. 14. fl.1.- 


In this pamphlet the National Federation of Dutch Child Welfare 
Associations presents, together with its report on the procedures 
of its General Council in 1951, Dr. Trsour’s introductory paper 
on the boundaries between the educational and psycho- therapeutical 
elements of child welfare work and the Minutes of the discussion 
which followed this report. 
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Expert Committee on Maternity Care. First Report. A Preliminary 
Survey. World Health Organisation, Technical Report Series, 
No. 51, June 1952, Geneva, 27 pp. Sw. fr. 0.60, 1s 3d or $0.15. 


This Report .is a brief statement of certain fundamental prin- 
ciples of universal value, the application of which may vary according 
to the conceptions and traditions of different countries, their eco- 
nomic resources or their health and social services. 


Learning Laughter. By Stephen SpENpER. Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 
Ltd., London, 1952. 201 pp. 15s. 


“Youth Aliyah ” is to be congratulated on having found Mr. 
Spender, the well known author, as interpreter of their work to the 
general public. The book is based on his journal of a tour in Israel 
made in the Spring of 1952, and discusses in the form of a most 
readable travel-account the problems of the children and the Israeli 
community. 

Mr. Spender’s report on his journey on a “children’s boat ” 
from Marseilles to Haifa and his visits to settlements and children’s 
villages does credit to his understanding of the problems and not 
less to the efforts made to overcome the immense difficulties of 
integrating into the new State uprooted and often emotionally 
disturbed children who came from different countries with the most 
different cultural and social patterns. 

Mr. Spender has written about the origins, achievements and 
future tasks of “ Youth Aliyah ”—and about many other problems 
coming his way during his stay in Israel—as a benevolent though 
critical observer. The reader catches something of the atmosphere 
of the different children’s villages and settlements; he senses the 
tension between Oriental and Western Jews, and learns about the 
possibilities of how to overcome them with the children through 
communal living. 

No one interested in children or, indeed, in the wider problems 
of the building up of the new State of Israel, could fail to appreciate 
this book. 


Bindungslose Jugend. By Curt Bonpy — Klaus Eyrertu. Verlag 
Wilhelm Steinbach, Miinchen-Disseldorf. 80 pp. 


In this book Mr. Bondy, professor of psychology and pedagogics 
at the University of Hamburg, and his pupil, Mr. Eyferth, publish 
the impressions they gathered in visiting 56 hostels (out of a total 
of well over 1,000) for young refugees and the conclusions to which 
they came at the end of their three weeks’ journey through Western 
Germany. In the first part the authors reproduce conversations 
with the residents in the hostels and their neighbours, describe the 
buildings and the prevailing atmosphere. In the second part 
they summarise their conclusions and stress the need for providing 
these uprooted young people with more than a roof, even if, as happens 
occasionally, it is the roof of a very comfortable abode. Unless the 
young refugees are helped by real educators to become rooted in 
the social, cultural and spiritual life of their new country, they are 
in danger and represent a danger for the community to which they 
belong. 
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